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A BOY’S WIRELESS EXPERIENCE, TOLD BY THE BOY 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


All Scout Officials Receive 
“BOYS’ LIFE” 


 Deco-wthen: G out the new membership plan, and beginning with this number, 
the names of all Scout Masters and of all members of the Local Scout 
Councils have been added to our subscription list for BOYS’ LIFE and Scouting. 


The pian provides for an annual payment of less than half a cent a week by each enrolled Boy Scout. 
Wherever there are Local Councils maintaining offices the greater part of this membership fee will be re- 


tained for the expenses of that Council; 


in every case, however, the boy 


will pay some nominal fee annually 


for the National work and will receive a membership card from the National Headquarters. 


The Special Committee and the Executive Board decided that the services rendered by Scout Masters 
and the great demand on them for innumerable expenses incident to their work with their boys, should 


relieve them from any expense whatever so far as the National office is concerned. — 
Moreover, Scouting, the semi-monthly bulletin for Scout Officers, and Boys’ 
This, of course, will not prevent Scout 


tion fee will be charged hereafter. 
Lire, the Boy Scouts’ magazine, 


will be sent to each Scout Master. 


Therefore, no registra- 


Masters from making such voluntary contributions as they may desire toward the expenses of the National move- 


ment. 


Under the ncw plan, Local Councils pay membership fees equal to at least one dollar for each member of the 


Local ‘Council. 
well as Scouting. 


This will entitle each member, not already a subscriber to Boys’ 


Lire, to receive this magazine as 


THE PLAN ITSELF 


the Report adopted by the Executive Board 


Extract from 


ROM and after Oct. 1 there shall be an annual 
membership fee of 25 cents for each 
enrolled Boy Scout. In communities where 

there is a duly authorized Council these dues shall 
be collected in such ways as it may devise. In 
all other cases these dues shall be collected in such 
way as may be devised by the Scout Master. 

The membership dues collected by Councils of the 
First Class, hereinafter defined, shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Local Council with the under- 
standing that 15 cents is to be retained for 
the maintenance of the local work and ten cents 
transmitted to the Treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil for maintenance of the work nationally. 


The membership dues collected by Councils 
of the Second Class, hereinafter defined, shall be 

aid to the duly authorized representative of the 

ocal Council with the understanding that 5 
cents is to be retained for the maintenance of the 
local work and 20 cents transmitted to the 
Treasurer of the National Council for the main- 
tenance of the work nationally. 

In all other cases_ the membership dues shall be 
transmitted by the Scout Master as a troop fund, 
with the names and addresses and rank of each 
Scout, on regular forms provided by National 
Headquarters One dollar and a quarter of this 
amount will be set aside at National Headquarters 
to cover the Scout Master’s annual registration fee 
and will entitle him to receive the semi-monthly 
bulletin Scouting and the official magazine Boys’ 
Lire. 


In all cases when requested the payment of the 
membership fee shall entitle each boy to a mem- 
bership certificate by National Headquarters show- 
ing that the Scout is in good standing for one 
year from the date of payment. 


It is recommended that the membership dues of 
the Boy Scouts, in so far as may be practicable, 
be earned by the boy in the same way he is now 
required to earn money for deposit to meet his 
Second-Class Requirement. 


Hereafter badges of any tharacter issued by the 
National Council shall. not be sent unless the 
records of the office definitely show they are for 
Scouts in good standing. 


Hereafter Local Councils shall be divided into 
two classes, as follows: 


FIRST CLASS: Representing cities, towns and 
counties where a central office is maintained with 
one or more employed officials giving all of their 
time to the promotion of Scout work in that dis- 
trict. Such Councils shall be entitled to elect at 
least one member to the National Council and one 
additional member for every thousand boys en- 
rolled as Scouts. 

Such councils shall pay annually to the National 
Council a sum equal to at least 10 cents for each 
enrolled Scout, as provided for in the membership 
plan, and an additional sum, equal to $1, for each 
member of the Local Council and other Scout offi- 
cials, which shall entitle each such member of the 


This plan, adopted by the Executive Board after consultation with 


Local Council and other Scout officials to receive 
the semi-monthly bulletin Scouting and the official 
magazine Boys’ Lire, 


SECOND CLASS: Representing cities, towns 
and counties where the work is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to make necessary the maintenance of 
separate offices and the employment of Scout offi- 
cials, but where it is necessary to provide a Court 
of Honor and other supervision of the work under 
voluntary leadership. Such Councils directing the 
work of five or more active troops shall be entitled 
to elect annually one representative for member- 
ship on the National Council. 


Such Councils shall pay annually to the National 
Council a sum equal to at least 20 cents for each 
enrolled Scout as provided for in the membership 
plan and an additional sum equal to $1 for each 
member of the Local Council and other Scout offi- 

ials, which shall entitle one such member of the 
Local Council and other Scout officials to receive 
the semi-monthly bulletin Scouting and the o 
cial magazine Boys’ Lire. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Hereafter all mem- 
bers of the National Council shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the National Council a membership 
fee of at least $5 a year, which shall entitle each 
such member of the National Council to receive 
the semi-monthly bulletin Scouting and the offi- 
cial magazine Boys’ Lire. 

Approved by the Executive Board, National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


Scout officials in all parts of the 





country and very careful consideration, has been received with expressions of hearty approval by virtually 
every Scout Council and Troop in the country. With the adult Scout workers all receiving the official pub- 
lications of the movement, their service for the boys is certain to be made easier and their enjoyment of it 
increased; and the movement will benefit by a completer understanding of its aims and methods. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Winners 


N the August number we an- 
] nounced offers of $18.00 in 
five cash prizes for boys 
who sent in the most practical 
letters on the subject: 


“V’hat I like best about 
Boys’ Lire, and what else | 
should like to see in it.” 


Every one of the letters re- 
ceived had real merit, show- 
ing that the writers had read 
Boys’ Lire thoroughly, 
thoughtfully and joyfully. 


The five prizes are awarded 
as follows: 


First Prize, $10.00— 


Won by Lestie K. Patron, 
age 15, Citronelle, Ala. 


Second Prize, $5.00— 


Won by BurpetteE GREEN, 
age 14, Pryor, Okla. 


Third Prize, $1.00— 
Won by Wa ter L. McMr- 
LEN, age 18, Inman, S. C. 
Fourth Prize, $1.00— 


Won by JosepH PartrTerRson, 
age 14, 6452 Haverford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fifth Prize, $1.00— 
Won by Duprey Tay or, age 
16, Deep River, Conn. 








WP. McGUIRE, Editor 
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New Ideas 


S Boys’ Lire said when it 
announced its great con- 
test, the winners of 

which are named on this page, 
boys certainly know what they 
like. 


‘What's better, the editor now 
knows more accurately than he 
did before what boys like. The 
hundreds of letters from all 
parts of the country, and from 
foreign lands, have told us. 


They do like about every- 
thing Boys’ Lire has een 
printing. But they want some 
other things in it, and have 
said so plainly, giving their 
reasons. 


Pretty nearly everything they 
have asked for will be given 
them in Boys’ Lire the coming 
year. Already we are at work 
on a more wonderful program 
of features than has ever been 
undertaken by any boys’ mag- 
azine in the world. 


Watch for the December 
number, for it will contain a 
definite announcement of these 
things. It will surprise you. 
Read the November number 
carefully; let your boy friends 
read it, get them to subscribe. 
You and they will find it full 
of the very things boys like 
best. 





Notice to Readers 


Boys’ Lire is issued monthly. Subscription price is $1.00 a year; single 


copies, 10 cents. 


Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United @tates, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 


A Special Article by Theodore Roosevelt in the 
December ‘‘ Boys’ Life’’ 


Just as Boys’ Lire goes to press we have received from Theodore Roose- 
velt, ex-President of the United States, now in South America for his explo- 


Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers in Canada rations in the Amazonian wilds, a special article written by him on board 


must add 15 cents to yearly subscription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 


tion requires 25 cents extra. 


Watch the Wrapper.—If the magazine arrives in a RED wrapper it means 
‘Address on the wrapper indicates the 


that your subscription has expired. 


steamship, and addressed to all boys in America. 


This article will be published as one of several remarkable features in the 


month with which your subscription ran out. Tear off this address: and 


send it in with the price of a new subscription, and you will not miss a copy. 

Premiums and Cash Commissions.—Many valuable premiums and liberal 
cash commissions are given to boys who obtain subscriptions to Boys’ Lire, 
or sell single copies. Send for premium list. 


Magazine. 


December issue of this magazine. 
will find his article inspiring. 


All boys and their parents and teachers 


Boys and their parents will be especially interested in an article on “Boy 
Scouts” which Jacob Riis has written for the October 25 issue of The 
Outlook; also an editorial on the Boy Scout publications, and a special 
announcement headed “Your Boy and His Future Fitness’ in the same 











What the Boys Have to Be 
Thankful For 


By DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner 












HEN the old Puritans and Massasoit, the big Indian 
WV chief, had their outdoor hike and first Thanksgiving 
dinner, they made merry over their campfires and 
camp dinner of game in the good, old-fashioned way. The 
Indians shot at targets with their bows and arrows, and the 
white men with their big, clumsy arquebuses, as the matchlock 
guns were called. For thousands of miles around them there 
was nothing but gloomy forests, inhabited by wild beasts and 
wilder men. The great timber wolves had so little fear of the 
white men that they sat on their haunches and “grinned” at them 
as the Pilgrims walked by through the forest trails, or traces, as 
they were formerly called. 

It was an ironclad coast, and the people lived under ironclad 
laws, yet they were devoutly thankful for the blessings which 
they thought surrounded them. But the boys of to-day, rich and 
poor, are better off in worldly comforts than were the Puritans, 
for which we should be thankful. 

We should be thankful that the Puritans baaeid self-govern- 
ment, and taught it to their descendants. We should be thankful 
that the seeds of independence and self-reliance planted by the 
sombre old Puritans should have developed for us such ancestors 
as bully old Israel Putnam; the wonderful old swamp fox, Marion; 
the dashing Light-horse Harry Lee; the wise philosopher, Ben 
Franklin; the courageous and fiery Patrick Henry; the first ex- 
pansionist, Thomas Jefferson, who gave us the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; and our great buckskin scout, citizen, soldier, and first rT py 
President, George Washington. ih 

We should be thankful for all that picturesque crowd of buck- at ee 
skin men, who made it possible for us to hold all that land west of iA 
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the Alleghany mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and whose high 
morals, noble characters, loyalty, energy, phenomenal woodcraft, it) 
wonderful athletic feats, splendid manhood, dashing achievements 5a | 
and heartening courage: furnished us the inspiration necessary to 
: produce our great society of THE Boy ScouTs OF AMERICA. 
“ae And we should be doubly thankful that this society originated here 
in our own country, and has been copied by all the civilized nations 
of the world, and that we are the peace soldiers in the great battle 
for the rights of boyhood; that we are crusaders in this modern crusade for purity, 
kindness, bravery and manhood. We should be thankful that we are the instruments 
for revolutionizing education, that we have discovered how to make the boys seek knowl- 
edge of their own accord in place of having it hammered into their heads through the old- 
fashioned way of laying a rod on their backs. ~ 

Fellow Scouts: You have more opportunities to-day, you have more people devoted to your 
cause, a better chance to become noble, distin guished, brave citizens, than ever before in the 

world’s history. A great ancestry, a great history, a great country, and the finest boys’ organization ever invented. 
So give three cheers for the Boy Scouts of America, for the Scout Law and for Old Glory, our flag! Do it 


with thankful hearts, and for a tiger give a sincere “Amen!” Q 
Boy's Life, November, 1918. 













The Cruise of the Pegasus 


Tad Sheldon and the Scouts of His Patrol Have a Thrilling Adventure 


T was one of those utterly smooth mid- 
winter days that the Pacific Ocean 
sometimes grants to seafarers along the 

Oregon coast that the old iron tramp 
steamer Pegasus was towed in to Yaquina 
Bay by the tug L. Roscoe. The tug skipper 
reported that he had been signaled by the 
tramp off Heceta Head and at her captain’s 
request had brought her in to the nearest 
port for medical supplies. So he duly 
anchored the steamer up the bay, received 
the amount of his charges and de- 
parted. 

A month later the Pegasus still 
swung to her chaincable; but now 
she was without a crew. The little 
graveyard on the hill held some of 
them and others had been 
sent to the marine hospital 
in Astoria. For the Pegasus e 
in a one-hundred day trip 
around the Horn had added 
one more to the grim chron- 
icle of the sea. Two words 
summarized the history of 
her ill fated voyage: mutiny 
and scurvy. 

Now there remained aboard 
her only the captain, faintly 
surviving his experience; the 
chief engineer and the cap- 
tain’s wife. It was from the 
chief engineer that Tad Shel- 
don, the patrol leader of the 
Yaquina Bay Boy Scouts, 
gathered details of the dis- 
astrous voyage. 

He was an old, old man, 
this chief engineer, with 
gnaried hands that shook a 
little when he filled his pipe, 
and a scarred face seamed 
by a lifetime of toil on many 
seas. All day long he pot- 
tered about the deserted en- 
gine room or sat by his 
cabin door and stared out 
across the bay. 

He had welcomed Tad from the first, 
vaguely aware that the trim uniform repre- 
sented distinction, and then little by little 
he had pieced together for the boy the 
story of the long months that had elapsed 
since the Pegasus had left a south Brook- 
lyn pier. 

That tale does not belong here. This 
story contains the last chapter in the life 
of the ancient sea tramp. 

The Pegasus was loaded with cement for 
Portland, Oregon. She was still seaworthy 
and her owner, the dying captain, was 
anxious to discharge the last cargo he 
would ever carry at its destination and re- 
ceive his freight money. 

But his officers, with the exception of the 
engineer, were dead and his crew dispersed 
between this world and the next. There 
was little coal in the bunkers and his wife, 
who had now to supervise everything, had 
found it impossible to get a fresh crew to 
run the steamer to the Columbia River. 
So the ancient craft was becoming a land 
mark. 

One evening at the Boy Scout headquar- 
ters, Tad brought the subject up for the 
tenth time. 

“T was talking to Mrs. Captain Hayden 


on a Tramp Steamer 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


this morning,” he told them, “and she is 
really in a bad way. Old Hayden won't 
leave the ship. Says he can’t until she is 
duly entered at Portland and the cargo dis- 
charged. Chief Reynolds is getting feebler 
every day and he ought to go home to 
Brooklyn, but he says he’ll stick by the old 


packet to the end of the voyage. I feel 
sorry for Mrs. 
Hayden, for she 


can’t get a crew 
and can’t’ afford a 
tug.” 

“They would 




















THE NEXT DAY TAD WENT UP THE BAY TO THE 


“ PEGASUS ” AND BOARDED HER. 


have to have a crew even if they were 
comes up,” said Kit Carson. “ That’s the 
aw 

“ They'll need a pilot too,” 
Robinson. 

“TI know,” said Tad. “But look here, 
fellows. With all their hard luck and ex- 
penses I don’t believe they’ve got much 
left. In fact, I know they haven't, and 
the captain knows he’s going to die and he 
wants to leave his wife enough to live 
on.” 


put in Young 
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“We've done quite a bit,” said Tim Cul- 
ver, “what with fish and clams and bear 
meat.” 

“T know,” said Tad, “ but all that doesn’t 
get their ship into port. We ought to be 
able to figure it some way to help these 
people.” 


‘We might tow _— up behind our 
boat,” suggested The Kid. 
“Or give them a thousand dollars.” 


“Shut up, you fellows,” said Tad. “I 
mean business, not fun.” 

“ Well,” drawled Milligan, “if you mean 
business what’s the matter with us Scouts 
taking the old packet to Portland our- 
selves?” 

There was a moment’s silence during 
which Tad waited. It came in a chorus: 

“ Let’s do it!” 

“Why not?” 

“Sure we can do it.” 

“ Nothing to hinder us.” 

“I think it could be done,” said Tad 
slowly, “if Captain Hayden would hire ‘ 
tug. As I understand it, all he would need 
besides us would be a mate and assistant 
engineer and a couple of firemen. We 
could do the rest. Shall I put it up to 
him?” 

“ Sure,” came the chorus. 

So the next day Tad went 
up the bay to the Pegasus 
and boarded her. 

After paying his respects 
to Captain Hayden, who was 
now confined to his bunk, he 
took Mrs. Hayden aside, and 
laid the plan before her. At 
first she laughed at him, then 
she cried a little and ended 
by calling the chief engineer 
into consultation. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the 
the chief, “it looks possible 
to me. Those boys are 
clever’s cats. Just get a 


mate and a couple of firemen 
and a cook.” 

“We can do the cooking,” 
said Tad capably. 

“But how much would the 
tug charge?” 

“The tug man wouldn’t 
charges over three hundred 
dollars, and I feel sure that 
the captain of the tug would 
be willing to send a couple 
of men aboard to tend the 
hawser.” 

“But what would your 
parents say?” Mrs. Hayden 
demanded of Tad. 

“T think they wouldn’t ob- 
ject, ma’am,” he answered. 
“You see our people are 
nearly all sailors. Anyway, may I ask them?” 

Mrs. Hayden gladly assented and Tad 
conveyed the news back to headquarters. 

“How soon do we start?” demanded 
Spencer, eagerly. — 

“We ought to start while this good 
weather lasts,” said Tim Culver. 

“Steady there,” said Tad. “Lots of 
things have to be arranged. First place 
the tug must be hired, second place there 
must be a mate and a couple of firemen 
engaged. Then will be time enough to set- 
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tle when we will 
start. Meanwhile 
you fellows talk it 
over with your 
folks.” 

As the weather 
promised to hold 
fine, and the trin to 
Astoria could be 
made in less than 
twenty-four hours, 
no objection was 
made to the boys 
helping get the 
Pegasus into the 
Columbia_ river. 

Mrs. Hayden 
took matters into 
her own charge 
over her husband's 
feeble protests and 
sent for a tug 
from Astoria. 
Captain Sorenson, 
a retired  ship- 
master living on 
the bay, volun- 
teered to go as 
mate, and two 
firemen were 
quickly got to help 
Chief Reynolds in 
the engine room. 

The tug would 
arrive on Friday 
and the start was 
arranged for Sat- 
urday afternoon, 
which would mean 
the arrival of the 
Pegasus at Astoria 
Sunday morning 
and in port Sun- 
day night. 

Hourly did Tim 
Culver consult his 
barometer and all 
was excitement at 
the headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts. 
They. went aboard 
the Pegasus on Friday and Chief Mate 
Sorenson immediately appointed Tad boat- 
swain and set the boys at the long 
neglected work about the steamer, seeing 
to boat lashings, dodges and overhauling 
windlass forward. Two boys looked after 
the cooking in the galley under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Hayden. 

The tug Reliance duly arrived Friday 
evening and the captain whistled when he 
saw the crew that was to handle the 
Pegasus. 

“But they seem to know the work all 
right,” he told his mate later. “Just send 
a man aboard to-morrow to watch our 
hawser.” 

Saturday dawned fair and without any 
wind and in the afternoon Chief Reynolds 
got steam on the windlass, the tug’s hawser 
was brought aboard and made fast, and 
then Mr. Sorenson hove in the anchor of 
the Pegasus. 

“We'll leave her at the hawser,” ke told 
the boys. “Then she'll be ready to let go 
at any time.” 

When ail was ready the Reliance steamed 
ahead, the hawser tightened and the old 
tramp steamship started on the last lap 
of her voyage. 

Mr. Sorenson was very much pleased to 
find that all the Scouts could steer, and he 
told Mrs. Hayden that so far as handling 
the steamship they were equal to the ordi- 
nary crew. 

Once out at sea the tug headed towards 
the north with a smooth sea and clear sky. 
The Pegasus towed heavily so that their 
eveed did not exceed six knots, 








WHEN SHELDCN REPORTED WHAT THE DYING SKIPPER HAD SAID, THE 
MATE PEERED OVER THE ENDRAIL OF THE BRIDGE 
AND STUDIED THE SITUATION. 


“That’s fast enough,’ Mr. Sorenson told 
Tad, as they stood on the bridge. “It'll 
get us to the Columbia river bar by day- 


light. We couldn’t cross in before daylight 
anyway. I hope the weather will hold 
fair.” 


“The barometer is very high,” Tad re- 
marked. : 

“True,” said Mr. Sorenson staring back 
at Yaquina Head light now far astern in 
the dusk. “But a high barometer at this 
time of year is no sign of good weather. 
However, we’ve only till to-morrow morn- 
ing at sea.” 

The evening watch passed without inci- 
dent until eleven o’clock when Mr. Soren- 
son after a long look around left Tad on 
the bridge and went below to consult the 
chief engineer. 

As the result of this black smoke was 
soon pouring from the Pegasus’ rusty fun- 
nel, and the sound of scraping shovels 
came up through the engine room skylight 
just abaft the bridge. 

“Are we getting up steam?” Tad asked 
Mr. Sorenson when he returned. 

“Yes,” said the mate. “I don’t like the 
look of the southerly sky.” 

“TI notice a little swell ‘too,” Tad re- 
marked. 

“Ves.” said Mr. Sorenson. “To tell you 
the truth Tad, I don’t like the looks of this 
weather.” 

At ten o'clock Tad and Spencer took 
their trick at the wheel and Tad quickly 
observed that the ship was steering badly. 
It seemed as if she was possessed, sheering 
now to one side, now to the other. Mr. 


Sorenson came down himself at last to see 
what the trouble was. When he had been 
at the wheel five minutes, he shook his 
head. 

“There is an ugly quartering swell,” he 
explained, “and then there’s a cross swell 
also. Do the best you can, boys, and don’t 
let her get away from you.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said Tad, and resumed 
the work of trying to keep the tug’s lights 
in a direct line. 

At midnight the sailor from the tug re- 
lieved Tad and Spencer and Tad resumed 
his lookout on the bridge. He noticed im- 
mediately that no stars were visible and 
that in the south there was a heavy bank 
of clouds. ° 

“No matter,” said Mr. Sorenson easily. 
“We'll sight Tillamook Light in another 
hour, and even if it does come on to blow, 
we can easily make it into the Columbia.” 

Tad glanced back at the feather of steam 
floating from the pipe abaft the funnel, and 
asked, “Are the engines ready to run?” 

“ They’re all ready,” said Mr. Sorenson. 
“When you're at sea, always be prepared.” 

At two oclock it was apparent that the 
tug was steaming up. The southerly swell 
was now rising fast, precursor of the com- 
ing storm. Tillamook Light was. still 
broad on the bow, about six miles in. Mrs. 
Hayden herself had come up to the bridge 
and was anxiously scanning sea and sky. 
To Tad she conhded her fears. a 

“The whole voyage has been so dread- 
ful that I dread the worst,” she told him. 

“But we’il be inside the bar in another 
four hours,” Tad assured her. “Nothing 
can stop us from that.” 

“T don’t know,” she responded doubt- 
fully. “Captain Hayden is very much wor- 
ried. Oh, if anything should happen.” 

At three o'clock the first of the wind 
breathed from thz south and swept the 
smoke from the funnel of the Pegasus for- 
ward. There was a gentle humming in 
the sky above them, and Sorenson shook 
his head. 

“We're in for it all right, Tad,” he said 
grimly. “Just pray that that hawser holds 
till we cross the bar.” 

“Do you know the Columbia river bar?” 
Tad asked. 

“Too well,” was the brief reply. 
crossed it a hundred times.” 

It was evident that they were worried on 
the tug also, for she signaled to.know if 
all was well. Sorenson signaled back, 
All’s Well. But he sent the sailor and two 
boys to put extra stoppers on the windlass. 
Then he whistled down the speaking tube 
and asked the chief engineer how things. 
were going below. 

“Seventy pounds of 
fires,’ reported Mr. 
getting lively above?” 

“Coming on to blow, chief,” the mate 
returned briefly. 

Almost as he spoke the first gust 
whitened the sea about the wallowing 
Pegasus and a heavy: swell made her pitch 
deeply. Almost immediately the tug altered 
her course a point to the west so as to keep 
out. 

“Hum!” muttered Mr. Sorenson. “Evi- 
dently the captain of the Reliance expects 
trouble, too. Tad, have a look—see at the 
boat lashings and go aft and have a sight 
at the steering gear.” 

Sheldon obediently went below, got 2 
lantern and proceeded on his tour of in- 
spection. 

For the first time he realized how irregu- 
lar was the motion of the steamer. He 
could hardly keep his feet at times and 
when he finally traversed the length of the 
open afterdeck, he realized that the wind 
was indeed blowing a hard gale. In the 
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little house in the stern, he looked over the 
handwheel set above the great jumping iron 
quadrants and assured himself that all was 
well. When he returned to the bridge he 
so reported. 

“Now,” said Mr. Sorenson, “rig a life 
line from the port alleyway to the fo’c’s’le 
door. I suspect that the decks will be 
pretty wet presently and I don’t want to 
lose any of you boys overboard.” 

Tillamook Light was now abeam and Mr. 
Sorenson devoted himself to marking the 
steamer’s position and the course they were 
steaming. On the table in the little chart 
room just below the bridge and abaft the 
wheel house, he pinned an Oregon coast- 
wise chart and laid out the course they 
must take in case the tug was compelled 
to let them go. He called Tad down and 
showed him ,what he had done. 

“Our course by the steering compass is 
nor’ nor’west now,” he said.- “If we are 


compelled to run for it, we must try for 
the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, but I hope 
it won’t come to that.” 

The gale rose steadily, and with it the 
sea. The Pegasus began to wallow and 
the great steel towing hawser strained and 
sang. The Reliance headed further out 
from the coast. The two boys at the wheel 
found their hands full in keeping the tramp 
from sheering violently. Water commenced 
to slop the open decks. 

“Tf‘this keeps up another hour,” the mate 
told Tad, “ we shan’t make the crossing of 
the bar this morning.” 

“These gales last several days some- 
times,” Sheldon ventured, peering out into 
the smother from under the pent of his 
sou’ wester. $ 

“We have a few days coal in the bunk- 
ers, and she’s an able steamer. If worst 
comes to worst we can put to sea and ride 
it out,” the mate returned. 





Then—“Hello! what’s the tug doing?” 

Tad saw the sailor emerge from the 
fo’c’s’le and make a zigzag course for the 
bridgedeck. Sorenson leaned far over the 
rail and roared a question. An. instant 
later he jerked the lever of the engineroom 
telegraph to Stand By. 

Tad quivered with excitement when he 
heard the tinkle of bells far below. 

The hawser had parted and the Pegasus 
must look after herself. 

The mate’s orders flew thick and fast, 
the while he kept an eye on the lights and 
marked the tug. Finally, he. shouted in 
Tad’s ears: 

“She’s given us up. Won’t try to pass 
the hawser again. , Sea’s too heavy. Get 
down to the wheel and see what you can 
do to keep this packet on the course I 
set.” 

He rang for the engines and slowly a 

(Continued on page 30.) 


The Scrub Half-Back 


A Spectacular Game Ends This Gridiron Story of Skill, Thrills and Determination 


CHAPTER II 
MOMENT later Reed was 
A speeding down the field like 
a courser, and, with the first 
strides, his nervousness departed and 
he had a wild, glad thrill. 

On he went, outstripping every 
man on the team, and up the field 
swept the St. Anthony interference. 
But ‘the latter had hardly settled. in- 
to its full gait, when Reed came 
down upon it, sifted through like 
dust from a whirlwind, and downed 
the runner behind. 

A little ripple of applause. burst 
from the Sheldon bleachers, and St. 
Anthony rooters caught their breath 
—those scrubs were playing like 
demons. 

As the referee pulled the ball from 
the tackled runner, Reed sprang up. 
Running along behind his own men, 
he gave a slap to one. a low word to 
another, while the teams formed for 
the scrimmage. The crouching scrubs 
quivered under the stimulus. 

The St. Anthony quarter yelled a 
signal and the center snapped the 
ball. As it left his hand the whole 
Sheldon line heaved forward, and 
before the play had started a guard 
‘on one side and a tackle on the 
other burst through and smashed in- 
to the runner. The Skeldon rooters yelled ; 
the blue and gold of St. Anthony’s 
fluttered in silence. Again the visitors 
tried Sheldon’s line and again were thrown 
back. Forced to kick, their punt was 
blocked and the scrub quarter fell on it on 
the Blue and Gold’s ‘thirty yard line. 

“Touch-down! touch-down!” yelled the 
Sheldon rooters. But their bright hopes 
* were badly dashed. Grant had made a 
good quarter for the scrubs in practice, 
but in his first game he appeared to be 
rattled. 

For the first play, ‘he called on Burns 
who fumbled and lost ground. Next, he 
signalled for a trick which fell flat. To 
cap the climax, on third down tried a 
quarterback kick. St. Anthony’s got the 
ball almost on the spot and at once punted 
putting their goal-lirie out of danger. 

Sheldon again failed to gain. The team 
was responding to Grant’s nervous uncer- 
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SITTING IN THE COACH’S OFFICE HE GOT 


SIGNALS—THE TREASURED 
SECRETS OF.THE VARSITY MEN. 


tainty as tellingly as they had at the start 
to Reed’s dash and enthusiasm, and Reed 
was forced to punt against the stiff breeze. 
St. Anthony’s, keen to profit by the wind, 
immediately returned. Neither side being 
‘able to gain by rushing, a punting duel had 
resulted in which Reed barely held his 
own. 

As the game went on, the scrub full 
grew furious at the way his team was play- 
ing. Time and again, when he tried to 
gain through the line, he bumped into. his 
own forwards unable to find the sign of 
an opening. Something was wrong. At 
times the team would gain easily for a few 
yards, only to be stopped. 

However, the men were playing well on 
defense; the constant practice against the 
Varsity had told. Compared to practice, 
backing up the line was child’s play for 
Reed in this game. He was standing the 
game splendidly. His shoulder had thus 


far escaped injury and his enforced rest 
had given him the life and ginger which 
his team-mates needed. 

The first half ended, 0—0. 

In the dressing room West upbraided 
the men savagely, characterizing them as 
pumpkin-heads, tarfeet and bunglers. They 
listened in sullén silence with down-cast 
eyes. 

Then Brooks got up and began to talk 
just as he would to the Varsity. He did 
not say much, but when he was through an 
electric thrill seemed to run over the team. 
Faces lighted up, eyes grew bright, the 
men drew deep breaths of suppressed emo- 
tion, 

“We'll do it, coach,” cried Grant. “We 
can, and we will, for you and for Sheldon.” 

“Come on, let’s eat ’em up alive, this 
half, fellows!” cried Horschower. 

Brooks repressed a smile. 

“Go after them, ‘Fat,’” he said firmly, 
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“but mind that you play clean ball, or off 
the squad you go. 
‘ All right, coach,” responded that worthy 
with a much injured air of innocence. 
St. Anthony’s, too, had evidently come 
back determined to play a harder game in 
the second half. Sheldon, having the wind, 


at once punted after receiving the kick-off, 


and the Biue and Gold started a desperate 
attack, using Davidson, their star, 
two-thirds of the time and slowly 
jamming the ball down the field in 
spite of all the Red and White de- 
fense could do. 

Finally, on the twenty yard line, 
they lost two yards on a trick and 
the Sheldon bleachers roared with 
joy while the scrub line set itself 
grimly for the second down. 
Strange to say, St. Anthony’s lined 
up in the same formation, the same 
signal was called, and the play 
started as before. 

“Same thing on the other side,” 
yelled Grant rushing up towards 
the line. F 

Sheldon’s tackles broke through, 
the ends came smashing in and the 
play was being crushed in and 
forced back when Davidson sud- 
denly shot out from behind the 
mass, and, circling to the left, 
started for the goal-line with no 
one in front. 

A shout of joy burst from the 


throats of St. Anthony’s _sup- 
porters. As it was, a lithe, flying 
figure tore out from behind the 


Sheldon side towards the big half- 
back. Davidson swerved and tried 
to dodge, but the next instant he 
was down, caught by a beautiful 
dive. 

Reed alone had noticed David- 
son crouch where he was when the 
play started and had seen the de- 
layed pass. 

“Good foot-ball head,” comment- 
ed Brooks from the side-lines. 

But the little full-back was writh- 
ing on the ground. He had met his 
man full force with ‘his injured 
shoulder. The pain was almost un- 
bearable, but at the end of the two minutes, 
he got to his place and gritting his teeth, 
waited for the next play. 

It was third down and two to gain. 
Would St. Anthony’s make it? Again they 
used’ Davidson, and Reed saw the line in 
front of him give back. Sickening, but 
without shrinking, he threw himself into 
the breach, both shoulders square against 
the oncoming charge. The rushing mass 
shivered, toppled, then came down with a 
crash. The referee measured the distance 
and St. Anthony’s was six inches short. It 
was Sheldon’s ball. 

But Reed lay still on the ground, and 
again time was taken out for the full two 
minutes. When he staggered into place, 
even St. Anthony’s joined in the cheer. 
He was at once called on to punt and drop- 
ped back smiling, though his face was white 
and drawn. He got away a beauty and 
for once Sheldon held, forcing their op- 
ponents to return. With the wind behind, 
the Red and White gained on the ex- 
change, and the kicking game was con- 
tinued until they obtained the ball in mid- 
field. 

Then the scrubs began their first real 
attack of the day. All together, charging 
low and fast, pushing, pulling, carrying the 
man with the ball, they marched down 
the field, showing a spirit that would not 
be thwarted. Even Burns did himself 
credit, and Grant, cool as a cucumber now, 
ran the team with admirable generalship. 


St. Anthony’s men fought like tigers, 
and again and again the distance had to be 
measured before it could be told whether 
or not Sheldon had made first down. But 
the Red and White always did make it, 
and it was Reed who was always called 
on when a yard or two had to be made. 

Suffering agony though he was, he 
Time. and 


seemed absolutely uncheckable. 
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again, he would plunge into the’ mass and 
drive through for the necessary distance 
when the Blue and Gold defense looked 
like a stone wall. The team came to have 
absolute confidence in him, and, whenever 
his number was called, every man threw 
himself into the play with a vim that car- 
ried St. Anthony’s off its feet. 

Slowly but surely the ball went down 
the field. A touch-down was imminent. 

But the end of the half was approach- 
ing, and, between pain and the stress of his 
tremendous efforts the little full-back was 
almost exhausted. The Sheldon attack 
weakened a little in spite of the men’s ut- 
most efforts, and the resistance of their 
opponents, cheered by the hope of ap- 
proaching time, stiffened. 

The Red and White had barely made 
first down, placing the ball on the ten yard 
line. when the time-keeper shouted: 

“One minute and fifteen seconds 
play! ” 

A groan went up from the Sheldon 
bleachers—could that tired, crippled team 
ever make those ten yards? 

There was nothing for it but to trust 
to Reed now. He was sent between center 
and right-guard, the most vulnerable spot 
in St. Anthony’s line, and smashed through 
for two, but when he tried to get up, he 
sank back with a groan. The Sheldon 
trainer came running out with an anxious 
face, time was taken out and the suspense 
increased. 


to 


“Stay with it, Reed, old man; please 
stay with it,’ begged Grant almost tear- 
fully. 

Reed smiled queerly, “Surely I'll stay. 
I’ll be all right in a minute.’ 

But he had almost fainted with pain, he 
could not bear to have his shoulder so 


much as touched again, how could he go 
on? Then he remembered the coach’s 
words. He was representing Shel- 


don; her honor was at stake. He 
must fix his mind on that and for- 
get everything else. Setting his 
teeth, he pulled himself to his feet 

Burns was tried on the second 
down, but made only one yard. St. 
Anthony’ s knew it would be the lit- 
tle full-back again and the center 
closed up. But, tired as they were, 
the Sheldon line-men got the 
charge, the center was ripped open, 
and with both halves and a tackle 
behind, Reed forced himself 
through for the distance and a half 
a yard more. 

“Good team-work,” cried Brooks 
delightedly. “lL hey’ll make it yet.” 

It was now four yards and a half 
to the goal line. Nobody on the 
teams or in the stands knew how 
many seconds remained to play. 

‘Can you make it, Reed?” whis- 

pered Grant. We've got to call on 
you.” Reed nodded, but his face 
was grey. 

Things were in a whirl before 
him. 

“Ten seconds to play!” shouted 
the time-keeper. 

“ Forty-seven — four — eleven!” 

yelled the quarter. 

It was between center and right- 


guard. 
Summoning the last remnants of 
his strength and energy, Reed 


hurled himself forward with the’ 
half-formed prayer that there might 
be a hole. Just as he reached the 
line it opened, and he shot through. 
As he cleared the gap, two men be- 
hind the tine threw themselves 
towards him, and he put his head 
lower. He staggered, stumbled, 
then came up again, but only to feel, as a 
blinding rush of pain came over him, a 
vise-like grip drawing his knees down. 

Beyond, just out of reach, gleamed the 
coveted white line. With a _ desperate 
wrench he strove vainly to lunge forward, 
then as he was toppling over, he felt him- 
self caught from behind, shoved up and 
forward, and literally hurled across the 
line and on—into darkness and oblivion. 

When he opened his eyes misty faces 
were bending over him. He heard a voice 
that sounded strangely far away, but was. 
surely that of Brooks. 

“Are you all right, Reed?” 

The boy tried to smile. 

“ All right,” he answered faintly. 

“ All grit, all right,” responded the coach 
emphatically. ‘“ We'll make a Varsity man 
out of you yet, if you are light. Come to 
the ‘Gym’ Monday and get the signals. 

“And don’t forget to have the manager 
measure you for a_ shoulder-saddle to- 
night.” i 

On Monday, sitting in the coach’s office. 
he got the signals—the treasured secrets of 
the Varsity men. 








To a Young Man Looking for a Pull 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


(Copyright, 1913, by Herbert Kaufman.) 


RICH father can only support an 
AL incapable son. He can’t sustain 
him where his own efficiency won't retain 
him. There are never enough first-class 
performers for the needs of the universe—but there's 
always an oversupply of misfits and second raters. 

The world is on a ceaseless hunt for bigger and 
braver and brighter personalities. 

If you're endowed with compelling attributes, 
you can’t dodge recognition—but if you’re puffed and 
swollen with vanity, we're bound to get your real 
weight when you do step on the scales of comparison. 

Incompetents are generally egotists and likely to 
superestimate their attainments. They so far exag- 
gerate the worth of their work that the unbiased 
valuation of the market is bound to seem unjust. 

The most insufferable being under the stars is a 
failure with the delusion that society is engaged in a 
general conspiracy to defraud him of recognition. 

Idler prefers to believe that his associates have 
gained promotion because of a “drag” with the boss, 
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rather than face the truth that he is slip- 
shod and lazy and unambitious. 
You can get anywhere and anything if you’re 
right and bright. 

You can lead a fool. to opportunity but you can’t 
make him think. 

So long as miners become cabinet officers—so long 
as newsboys become senators—so long as foundlings 
become governors—so long as trainboys become Edi- 
sons—so long as farmer boys become Marshall Fields 
—so long as ninety per cent. of the dominating per- 
sonalities in law, in medicine, in commerce, in journal- 
ism, in finance, in politics, began life with a capital of 
hope and a heritage of faith—so long as the control 
of the country’s affairs—industrial, professional and 
political—is held by poor men’s sons who asked no 
more than an honest chance and made their way and 
themselves by unflagging reliance on their own futures 
and an unwavering adherence to that confidence— 
whoever wheedles and fawns for more than a fair 
show is a booby, 





When the Oceans Met in the Panama Canal 
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ITTING in his chair in the White afternoon. At one minute of 2 silence he had touched the button the message 
House on Friday, October 10, Presi- fell on the great crowd. flashed back to President Wilson that the 





dent Wilson pressed an electric button. 
About thirty seconds later a roar that could 
be heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
announced that the Gamboa dike had been 
blow’ in the air, and that the waters of the 
two oceans were rushing together in the 
Panama Canal. 

Nothing so spectacular as this event has 
happened in the history of the building of 
the enormous ditch, spectacular as the 
whole work has been. 

Preparations had been made by boring 
more than 1,000 holes in the great dike. 
Into these holes charges of dynamite 
weighing from eighty to 100 pounds were 
inserted. In all forty tons of the powerful 
explosive were used. 

Thousands of sightseers from all over 
the world thronged the Isthmus. Colonel 
George W. Goethals, to whose wonderful 
ability the success of the project is due, ar- 
rived on the scene at 1:30 o'clock in the 


The telegraph operator at the Isthmus 
flashed word to Washington that the line 
was open. The President was waiting in 
the office with which the direct line had 
been connected. At 2 o’clock he leaned 
forward as if he were only summoning a 
bell-boy, and pressed the tiny electric but- 
ton. Four thousand miles down the coast 
flashed the electric current, and practically 


‘instantaneously the great crowd at the dike 


heard a roar like thunder from under the 
earth, felt a violent shake, saw a sharp 
flash, and far up the slope saw a mass of 
earth hurled 200 feet in the air. A tremen- 
dous wave seven feet high burst through 
the dike, through the earth and smoke, and 
tore into the cut. 

It was a dramatic moment. Cheers broke 
from the crowd, and the shrieks from the 
whistles of the steam shovels, locomotives 
and dredges made a deafening uproar. 

In less than one minute from the time 
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waters of Gatun Lake were rushing into 
the famous Culebra Cut. He sent back a 
telegram containing his warm congratula- 
tions to Colonel Goethals. 

The awestruck spectators watched the 
stream of water. widening its passage 
through the shattered wall of earth. Soon 
a few daring canal workers, who had been 
hovering about the lake in canoes and 
launches, turned the noses of their little 
crafts into the gap and traveled through. 

The Panama Canal was open. After 
centuries of planning and years of effort: 
by both the Spanish and French govern- 
ments and engineers, the United States 
engineers had overcome all of the difficul- 
ties that had overcome others, and cut theii 
way clear through from one ocean to the 
other—the greatest engineering feat the 
world has ever seen accomplished. 

All boys should remember the historic 
date—October 10, 1913. 
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CHAPTER VII 
COUTHON’S TRICK, AND HIS ESCAPE 


S the clear notes of the bugle blared 
A out, every man in the train seized 
and displayed his gun or revolver, 
whereupon some of the Indians, in great 
fury, flung the provisions which had been 
given them upon the ground and trampled 
them in the dirt. 

Couthon, his face convulsed with rage, 
openly made signals. to the Indian- to be- 
gin firing, and this time he was observed 
by Captain Fisk. Caution, however, still 
prevented him from boldly taking his stand 
with them,.as fear prevented the Assini- 
boines from, going to the extreme which 
he urged. A number of them rushed to 
the head of the train, and stood there, 
seeking to prevent it from starting. 

“They'll soon quit that,” growled Mr. 
Knox, the muscular, six-foot wagon-mas- 
ter, striding to the front. “Come on, 
Billy!” he called to the leading driver. 
“Whip right up; ill clear these fellows 
out.” 

It seemed like the height of madness for 
one man to defy that group of a y ane or 
more sullen, cursing warriors, each with 
his gun clasped threateningly in his hands. 
But Mr. Knox, followed’ closely by the 
leading ox-team, marched straight into 
them, shouldering them to one side and the 
other with scant ceremony. Te the sur- 
prise of many in the train, though not to 
the experienced ones who knew what to 
expect, the Indians gave way without a 
struggle and let the train proceed. 

Couthon, after the Indians failed to 
come up to’ the crisis, had relapsed into a 
grouchy silence, marching along beside 
the escort wagons with downcast eyes. But 
when the Assiniboines were finally gone, 
Captain Fisk came forward to the head of 
the train, accompanied by Bottineau and 


the wagon-master. 





where they are to meet their father, 
which journeys over the old Overland route under the escort of U. S. Government 
of Captain Fisk. Cloudas, who becomes their 
Pierre 
very first is most unfriendly with the boys. 
a terrific storm overtakes them during which the cattle stampede; 
finally found by the guide. 










interesting people are met: Mr, 


the daring guide, and 


Many 
Bottineau, 


Then, suddenly, 


All eyes followed them, and excited 
speculation began among.the emigrants, 
for their manner indicated that they were 
bent upon an important errand. After they 
had passed Mr. Cloudas’ wagon, Roy 
Strickland came by, following them at a 
few rods distance, and said in a low tone 
to Charlie: 

“TI believe the Captain is going up there 
to nab Couthon, Charlie. You know that 
breed was eggin’ the Injuns to fight and 
didn’t care who knew it. Everybody saw 
him. He'll just about get swung from the 


first tree, and serve him right, too. Let’s 
go see the row.” : 
Together they started on, and were 


within a few yards of the Captain and his 
companions when the latter came up with 
Couthon. The half-breed seemed instinct- 
ively to feel that their coming boded ill 
for him, for he swept the surrounding 
prairie and the nearest portion of the train 
with a comprehensive glance as if gaging 
the possibilities of escape, then turned as 
they approached and faced them. 

Captain Fisk, whose nature it was not 
to mince matters either in speech or ac- 
tion, walked directly up to him, and quickly 
drawing out a pair of handcuffs, without a 
word seized Couthon’s hands. 

He snapped a cuff over one of the half- 
breed’s wrists before he could move, Bot- 
tineau and Knox at the same instant grasp- 
ing one of his shoulders. But Couthon, 
though slender, had muscles like spring 
steel and the agility of a cat. Before the 
Captain could snap the other cuff over his 
still free wrist, and make him powerless, 
he flung his arms wide apart, gave the 
Captain a stunning blow between the eyes 
with one fist, and swung the other arm so 
that the loose cuff, flailing on its short 
chain, caught Knox across the side of the 
head. Then he twisted himself free from 
Bottineau’s hand and leaped away. 

It all happened so quickly that he had 


The Trail to El Dorado 


Two Boys’ Thrilling Adventures in a 
Dangerous Journey Across 
Plains and Mountains 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


who has taken up a gold mine claim. 


Antoine Couthon, 
Many thrilling experiences follow fast upon each other—a buf- 
they go hunting, are lost, 
an Indian appears, but vanishes mysteriously, 
A lttle later, they come upon a band of savages who at first act in a friendly man- 


through the treachery of Couthon, they attack the train, 








CAN START HERE—Charlie and Jeb Bartlett start, in 1862, from Minnesota for Walla Walla, 
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put a dozen feet between himself and his 
would-be captors before they could recover 
and start in pursuit. Twenty feet from 
Couthon a member of the escort stood 
gaping at the scene, holding his horse by 
the bridle. The half-breed ran at him, 
struck his hand from the bridle with a 
paralyzing blow on the forearm, and strid- 
ing the frightened horse’s back in one 
jump, dug his heels into the animal’s sides 
and dashed away across the prairie. 

Not until he had covered a hundred feet 
did he turn, and then f was with a peal of 
mocking laughter. With the handcuff 
dangling from his wrist, he shook his fist 
at the train, pouring out a string of 
mingled French and English execrations, 
and then, as belated rifles began to pop in 
obedience to the shouted orders of Captain 
Fisk, he swung over on the far side of the 
horse in true Indian fashion, and quickly 
galloped out of range, taking the direc- 
tion which had been followed by the As- 
siniboines. 

A dozen men started in pursuit on horse- 
back, but as he had happened to capture a 
good horse and was getting full advantage 
out of the animal’s speed, it soon became 
evident that he would not be overtaken 
without a long, hard chase, and one which 
would lead his scattered pursuers into the 
band of Assiniboines, who might by’ this 
time be in a mood to kill them. So the 
mounted men reluctantly returned. 

As Captain Fisk walked away toward 
the flag-wagon, after the encounter, Char- 
lie asked: 

“ Are you badly hurt, sir?” 

“Hurt? No! He ‘lacked my eyes a 
little, that’s all,” answered the Commander. 
whose face, in truth, was already beginning 
to show discoloration. Then he laughed. 

“Tt was my own fault, too. We ought 
to have been more carefv! trying to arrest 
such a slippery customer ;. it was like ar- 
resting a wildcat. But Kncx, here, got t 2 
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worst of it.” He put his fingers on the 
wagon-master’s head. 

“Why, man!” he exclaimed, “that hand- 
cuff has raised a welt as big as a hen’s egg 
already! It’s a shame that a fellow of 
Couthon’s strength and _ resourcefulness 
should be a renegade. He could make 
himself such a useful man.” 

“He mek heemself useful pour ze In- 
juns,” observed Bottineau, sagely. 

“Yes, he’ll do that all right, 
the scoundrel,” agreed Mr. 
Knox, emphatically. 

“We're not through with 
Couthon yet, I think,” Captain 
Fisk remarked, “though prob- 
ably the next time we meet him 
will be some mighty dark 
night when we’re not expect- 
ing him, if he can catch us that 
way.” 

During the next several days 
the train was passing through 
a country of rough though not 
very high hills, which led Bot- 
tineau to conclude that they 
must be approaching the Mis- 
souri river. One evening the 
train stopped beside a small 
stream bed, dry except for a 
few puddles of water here and 
there. The guide was of the 
opinion that it was the Little 
Muddy river and that they 
were within six or eight miles 
of the Missouri and above 
Fort Union. 

As they made their way 
down into the valley and be- 
gan to draw nearer to the fort, 
a commotion arose in the pop- 
ulous village of tepees around 
it which Zeb had noticed. In 
a moment horsemen began to 
pour out of it from every 
quarter, streaming toward the 
approaching emigrants at a 
furious gallop. They were evi- 
dently Indians, and so many 
were they and their rapid ap- 
proach appeared so threaten- 
ing that the men straightened 
up in their saddles and grasped 
their guns. 

“What the dickens are they 
coming at us like that for?” 
growled one man. “Do they 
mean mischief?” 

“Oh, I think not,” Captain 
Fisk answered. “They are 
probably just coming to give 
us a welcome. They are too 
near the fort to intend harm.” 

Nevertheless, Charlie no- 
ticed that the Commander loos- 
ened his revolver in its holster. 
So, casting an uneasy glance 
at the coming mass of Indians, 
who must have numbered a hundred or 
more and who held their guns and bows 
in the air as they rode on, he said in a 
low tone to his brother: 

“T’ll stay right here, Zeb, and the in- 
stant they begin shooting, if they do, you 
jump on Rataplan behind me and hold 
tight and we will ride for the fort.” 

“ All right,” answered Zeb, showing not a 
quiver of fright and moving to the side of 
the wagon, beside which Charlie was rid- 
ing as close as he could get without caus- 
ing Rataplan to catch his feet in the 


wheels. 
CHAPTER VIII 
A DAY’S EXCITING ELK HUNT, AND A NIGHT 
THAT BROUGHT TERROR. 
T= Indians came sweeping on until 





within a hundred yards of the party 
of white men, when they drew their 
ponies down to a slower pace and, spread- 





ing out to right and left, closed in on the 
emigrants in a semi-circle. 

As they approached near enough to be 
seen in detail it was discovered that their 
faces were wreathed in smiles, which dis- 
pelled the last apprehensions of the emi- 
grants, and when they came up with ex- 
tended hands and many heartily uttered 
“hows,” they met with a cordial greeting. 
Captain Fisk soon learned that the In- 





IT LAY PANTING AND UNABLE TO RISE, 


dians were of the Crow and Gros Ventre 
tribes, many of whom were living almost 
continually of late under the protecting 
walls of Fort Union, because their heredi- 
tary enemies, the powerful and arrogant 
Sioux, had invaded their territory in such 
numbers in pursuit of buffalo as to render 
their lives unsafe. Even at Fort Union 
their camps had been raided only a few 
days before and a number of their horses 
stolen by the Sioux. 

Their delight at meeting a large party of 
white men, whom they regarded as _ their 
friends and protectors, was pathetic, and 
under their escort Captain Fisk’s party 
went on to the fort, at whose gate they 
were welcomed by Mr. Meldrum, the fac- 
tor, or agent, of the American Fur Com- 
pany, and several of his employees. 

Within the fort, whither the party at 
once went to purchase their needed sup- 


plies of flour and other food-stuffs, and 
repairs for the wagons and harness, was 
presented a scene of animation and organ- 
ized industry very interesting to the 
strangers. Around the inner sides of the 
walls and surrounding the large, open 
quadrangle in its center, stood the build- 
ings, substantial one-story structures, most 
of them built of cottonwood logs, though 
a few, among them the residence of the 
factor and the powder maga- 
zines, were of stone. Several 
of them were occupied by the 
forty employees and their In- 
dian families; one was used as 
the trading store, another as a 
blacksmith shop, while the re- 
mainder were _ warehouses. 
Dark-skinned children were 
playing about their homes. 
Crow and Gros Ventre war- 
riors loitered near the trading 
house, white employees were 
hurrying about on various du- 
ties, and from the blacksmith 
shop came the familiar clang of 
hammer and anvil, suggestive 
of the quiet villages of Minne- 
sota or the further East. 

Charlie and Zeb found plenty 
to occupy their attention until 
their party set out on its return 
to camp, about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Before starting, 
the emigrants reluctantly bade 
good-bye to Pierre Bottineau, 
who, having conducted the ex- 
pedition safely from the Red 
river to the Missouri, left it 
here to return to Minnesota. 
His place as guide was taken 
by Mr. Meldrum, the agent at 
Fort Union, who, having busi- 
ness of his own to transact 
there, volunteered to lead the 
train on to Fort Benton. 

The country the travelers 
were now about to traverse, 
unlike the region they had just 
come over, was quite familiar 
to the fur traders and trappers 
of the Missouri, whose trails 
existed all along the river be- 
tween Fort Union and Fort 
Benton, and far beyond into 
the mountains. 

The following morning was 
spent in making the needed re- 
pairs to the wagons, after 
which the emigrants, rested 
and refreshed, resumed their 
journey, traveling up the nar- 
row valley of the Missouri. 
The valley presented a good 
natural road well provided with 
wood, water and grass. 

Early in the afternoon of 
the second day the wagons 
were moving along the top of a bluff some 
distance back from the river when Charlie 
and Zeb and Roy Strickland, finding time 
hanging heavily on their hands, decided to 
have a little hunt on’ the bottom lands 
along the river. By following up the bank 
they could easily do their hunting without 
getting far from the train, and could join 
the latter again wherever it came down 
the bluff to the river for night camp. 

They started out at a gallop and had a 
smart race for a few hundred yards, then 
approaching the bluff edge, drew their 
ponies to a slower pace, and cautiously ap- 
proaching the crest, looked over. 

A grassy bottom land dotted with timber 
lay below them, the winding of the river 
across its valley giving the section of low 
land the outlines of a crescent along the 
water’s edge, while above and below the 

(Continued on page 25.) 





AN - EATING lions 


have always been fair- 


ly common in East 
Africa. The most noted, but 
far from exceptional, case 
was that of the two man- 
eaters which for a _ time 
stopped the building of the 
Uganda railroad by their 
ravages among the workmen, 
until they were finally shot 
by the engineer in charge, 
Mr. (afterward Colonel) 
Patterson. Another lion, af- 
ter killing several men 
around a station on the rail- 
road, carried off and ate the 


superintendent of the  di- 
vision; the latter had come 
down in his private car, 


which was run on a siding, 
and he sat up at a window 
that night to watch for the 
lion; but he fell asleep and 
the lion climbed on the plat- 
form, entered the car by the 
door, and carried off his 
would-be slayer through the 
window. 

Near Machakos-boma a 
white traveler was taken out 
of his tent by a man-eater 
one night, a good many 
years ago; a gruesome fea- 
ture of the incident was that 
on its first attempt the lion 
was driven off, after having 
seized and wounded its vic- 
tim; the wounds of the lat- 
ter were dressed, and he was 
again put to bed, but soon after he had 
been left alone the lion again forced his 
way into the tent and this time carried 
the man off and ate him. 

Every year in East Africa natives are 
carried off from their villages or from 
hunting-camps by man-eating lions. 

The attack of a man eater is always de- 
livered at night, and is practically always 
by surprise; but, if the first attack fails, a 
bold lion will sometinies persevere and do 
his best to seize another victim. 

Even a man-eater thoroughly realizes 
that men are dangerous; he is no more 
apt to make a hard fight when himself 
hunted than is any other lion of like 
vigor, and when he is the hunter he al- 
ways retires with his victim, as soon as 
he has caught it, out of reach of venge- 
ance, although he may only go for a dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards, being con- 
fident in the shelter yielded by a dark 
night. This is entirely unlike the lion’s 
conduct with other prey; if a zebra or 
hartebeest is killed, the lion stays on the 
spot with his victim, and may eat it where 
it has fallen or drag it a few yards to a 
more convenient spot. 

During the last twenty years scores of 
white hunters have been killed by lions, 
elephants, buffaloes and rhinos in East 
and Middle Africa; and the lions have 
killed much more than half of the total 
number. Except Mr. Rainey, who worked 
with dogs, Lord Delamere has killed more 
lions than any other man I know—fifty- 
three; he was badly mauled on one occa- 
sion, and has now given up hunting them, 
stating that no man can count on killing 
more than fifty lions without himself be- 
ing killed or fatally injured. 

Kermit and I killed only seventeen lions 
between us, two being cubs and two not 





LION AND LIONESS FROM NAIROBI, 
Presented to the Washington Zoological Park, by W. N. McMillan. 


About Man-Eating Lions 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





From a Photograph by Herman F. Carl 
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HE stories told by Colonel Roose- 

velt on this page of Boys’ Lire 
are, as he has explained, based main- 
ly on first-hand information gath- 
ered in his explorations in the Afri- 
can wilds, but are also in part based 
on the cumulative observations of 
many other men. They are from 

The Life History of the African 
Lion,” published in a recent number 
of Scribner's magazine, to the edi- 
tors of which we are indebted for 
permission to reproduce both stories 
and illustration for American boys. 
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much more than half-grown; and thirteen 
full-grown lions are too few to permit of 
free generalization as to their fighting ca- 
pacity. Three of these thirteen lions— 
two big-maned males and a_ lioness— 
charged with the utmost resolution from 
a distance of nearly two hundred yards 
when wounded and brought to bay by the 
pursuing horsemen; three others (all male 
lions) were at bay and were about to 
charge—one had begun to trot forward— 
when killed; five were killed or disabled 
under circumstances that gave them no op- 
portunity to charge; two (both lionesses) 
were killed close up, after being wounded, 
under circumstances which seemed to in- 
vite a charge, yet they made no effort to 
charge. Only one other lion was shot by 
any other member of our party, a lioness 
killed by Alden Loring; she charged with 
the utmost resolution when mortally 
wounded, and died while still charging. 

A beginner might readily kill three or 
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four lions without danger; 
and he might be charged and 
killed by the first one he at- 


tacked. If the sport is per- 
severed in, the man who 
achieves success must possess 
coolness, wariness, resolution 
and reasonable skill with the 
rifle; and now and then he 
will need to show all these 
qualities. 

Except when resting, and in 
the breeding-season, the whole 
career of a lion may be sum- 
med up in the single word, 
rapine. For all the creatures 
of the wilderness, save the 
full-grown elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, and hippopotamus, he 
is the terror that stalks by 
night. 

His prowess is extraordi- 
nary. His tactics are stealth, 
surprise, and sudden  over- 
whelming fury of attack. Oc- 
casionally he hunts by day. 
but in the great majority of 
cases by night; and the darker 
the night the bolder he is and 
the more to be feared. 

If an animal passes close to 
his resting place in the day- 
time he will often attack it; 
and in wild regions he may, 
if hungry, begin to hunt early 
in the afternoon or continue 
to hunt late in the morning; 
but that this is not common 
seems to me to be shown by 
the fact that if lions are 
abroad in the daytime the game does not 
seem especially disturbed by their proxim- 
ity; hartebeests, zebra, and gazelle will 
keep a watch on a lion thus moving by, and 
will not go very near it, but show no spe- 
cial alarm or excitement. Where game 
swarms, and beasts of prey are abundant, 
and therefore, often seen, the animals that 
are preyed on are so constantly exposed to 
assault that although always on the watch 
and often very nervous if they suspect the 
presence of a lion or leopard without be- 
ing able to place it exactly, they yet grow 
to reckon their chances with coolness if 
the creature they dread can be seen, and 
show a curious indifference to the presence 
of the marauders if they believe themselves 
safe; their moments of mad and panic ter- 
ror are only when the foe actually charges, 
especially if he has been hitherto unseen. 

Unquestionably a party of lions will 
sometimes drive game; they spread out and 
those on one side, by grunting, or merely 
by their smell, stampede the game so that 
those on the other side may catch it. Or- 
dinarily, however, the lion crouches motion- 
less as his prey grazes toward him, or him- 
self crawls toward it, with almost incon- 
ceivable noiselessness and stealth. The 
darker the night the bolder the lion; under 
the bright moonlight a lion is apt to be 
somewhat cautious, whereas there is al- 
most no limit to its daring in black, stormy 
weather. 

No matter how pitch dark the night, the 
lion seems to have no difficulty in seizing 
its prey in such manner as to insure it well- 
nigh instant death. 

Except full-grown elephant, rhinoceros, 
and hippopotamus, there is no animal in 
Africa which the lion does not attack. 
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Postal Savings for Boy Scouts 


An Explanation of Uncle Sam’s New Bank System 






By HON. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON 


Postmaster General of the United States 


Office of the Postmaster General 
Washington, B. C. 


Aucust, 29, 1913. 
Mr. JAmMes E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. WEst:— 

Your letter inviting me to explain the Postal 
Savings System to the Boy Scouts of America 
has been received and I am much pleased at the 
opportunity it affords of not only doing so, but of 
commending the excellent service your National 
Council is performing for our boys and the superb 
work they in turn are doing for others and for 
themselves. 

I can conceive of no more praiseworthy objects 
than the Boy Scouts have undertaken. What can 
be more commendable than an organized effort to 
develop the health, self-reliance and manliness of 
our boys, to whom in a few years will be shifted 
the serious affairs of our national life. 


I am specially interested in knowing of the re- HON. ALBERT SIDNEY 
BURLESON 


quirements that before a boy may be advanced to 
the grade of Second Class Scout he must have . 
ear ied and saved $1, and that before being promoted to 
First Class Scout he must have earned and saved $2. These 
requirements are intended to encourage habits of thrift and 
economy among them. The Postal Savings System was adopted 
for the purpose of encouraging these same habits among 
persons of all ranks and stations in life. So the aims of the 
Postal Savings System and of the Boy Scouts of America are 
strikingly alike in this important respect. 

I note that you have experienced difficulty in enforcing these 
requirements in instances where there are no savings institu- 
tions at the homes of the Scouts. I am pleased that the Post- 
office Department is prepared to furnish the facilities you have 
needed. We now have about 13,000 post-offices at which savings 
deposits are accepted and others will be added as demand for 
them arises. 





The Postal Savings System in this country 
has been in existence about two and one-half 
years and approximately 350,000 depositors now 
have to their credit $35,000,000. 

Any person ten years old or over may open. an 
account. The smallest deposit received is $1, but 
anyone may purchase a postal savings card for 
10 cents and, by affixing nine 10-cent postal sav- 
ings stamps to it from time to time, may use the 
card for the first deposit. Other deposits may 
be made in even dollars, but if the boy finds it 
inconvenient to deposit $1 at one time, he may 
continue to purchase savings cards and turn them 
in to the post-office when they represent $1. If 
the owner of a savings card, to which nine sav- 
ings stamps have been affixed, desires his money 
back, he may cash it at the post-office instead of 
opening an account. The most that will be ac- 
cepted from a depositor in a month is $100, and 
$500 is the largest account that a person may have 
in a postal savings depository. All postal savings 
accounts are interest-bearing, and all or any part 
of one’s savings may be withdrawn at any time. 

Let me thank you for the effort you are mak- 
ing to get the Postal Savings System before the 
30y Scouts, of whom there are now more than 
300,000. I hope they will appreciate the advan- 
tages it affords and tell the boys and girls with whom they come 
in daily contact about it. The Scouts are pledged to do good 
turns to others, and this is one of tne ways they can effectually 
obey his obligation. I feel confident that the usefulness of the 
Savings System will be greatly enlarged througn the efforts of 
the Boy Scouts. Certainly they are in a position to render the 
public and the service most effective assistance. 

Again thanking you for the opportunity of talking to the boys 
of your organization, I remain, 

‘ Very sincerely, 


DH SF. Mo 








Of Especial Interest | iiNGS. 


HE article on this 
page, which the 
Postmaster General of 
the United States has 
written for Boys’ 
Lire, will be inter- 
esting to all boys and 
especially to Boy 
Scouts because of the 
ninth Scout Law and 
the requirements 
which boys must meet 
before they may be- 
come Second Class 
and First Class 
Scouts. 


Boys’ Lire would like 
very much to receive 
letters from Scouts ex- 
plaining how they met 
these requirements—how 
they earnei their first 
dollar, and their two 


dollars, and how much Left to right, back row: Gordon F. 





BOY SCOUTS MAKING THEIR FIRST DEPOSITS IN A POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. bank”: 
Chance, patrol. leader, Orville Walsh, Edward 


What the Law Says 
rT SCOUT is 
thrifty. He 


doesn’t intentionally 
destroy property. He 
works faithfully, 
wastes nothing and 
makes the best of 
his opportunities. He 
saves his money so he 
may pay hisown way, 
be generous to those 
in need, and helpful 
to worthy objects. He 
may work. for pay but 
must not receive tips 
for courtesies or good 
turns.” 


Before a Tenderfoot 
may become a _ Second 
Class Scout he must 
“earn and deposit at 
least $1 in a_ public 
before he may 
enter the First Class he 


’ 


more each has added to -* Comegys, Edward McIntyre, Edward Wingate, Robert N. Young; front row: Augustus must “earn and deposit 
this ‘“nest-egg” in --his» Hines, Jr., Tom Somerville, Jack Somerville, Nelson Marshall, Edward S. Pardoe, Hummel at least $2 in a public 
bank. Fishburn. bank. 






The Badger Who Was Brother to a Boy’ 


A Record of a Lad’s Remarkable Experience With a Kindly Wild Animal on the Canadian Plains 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Illustrated by the Author 


Kildonan, 


HIS is the story of the Badger as it was told to me, and those who wish to inquire further can do so 
at Winnipeg, if they seek out Archbishop Matheson, Dr. R. M. 
These witnesses may differ as to the details, but all 


Simpson or Mrs. George A. Frager, of 
have as- 





sured me that in its main outlines this tale is true, and I gladly tell it, for I 
want you to realize the kindly disposition that is in that sturdy, harmiess, 
noble wild animal that sits on the low prairie mounds, for then I know that 
you will join me in loving him, and in seeking to save his race from ex- 





termination. 


N 1871 there was a family named Service living at Bird’s Hill, 
on the prairie north of Winnipeg. They had one child, a seven- 
year-old boy named Harry. He was a strange child, very small 

for his age, and shy without being cowardly. He had an odd habit 
of following dogs, chickens, pigs and birds, imitating their voices 
and actions, with an exactness that onlookers sometimes declared 
to be uncanny. 

One day he had gone quietly after a prairie chicken that kept 
moving away from him without taking flight, clucking when she 
clucked, and nodding his head or shaking his “ wings” when she 
did. So he wandered on and on, till the house was hidden from 
view behind the trees that fringed the river and the child was 
completely lost. 

There was nothing remarkable in his being away for several 
hours, but a heavy thunder storm, coming up that afternoon, called 
attention to the fact that the boy was missing, and when the first 
casual glance did not discover him it became serious and a care- 
ful search was begun. 

Father and mother, with the near neighbors, scoured the prairie 
till dark, and began next day at dawn, riding in all directions, 
calling, looking for signs. After a day or two the neighbors gave 
it up, believing that the child was drowned and carried away by 
the river. But the parents continued their search even long after 
all hope seemed dead. And there was no hour of the day when 
that stricken mother did not send up a prayer for heavenly help; 
nor any night when she did not kneel with her husband and implore 
the One who loved and blessed the babes of Jerusalem, to guard 
her little one and bring him back in safety. 

THE EVIL ONE 

There was one neighbor of the family who joined in the 
search that had nevertheless incurred the bitter dislike of little 
Harry Service. The feeling was partly a mere baby instinct, but 
pointedly because of the man’s vicious cruelty to animals, wild or 
tame, that came within his power. Only a week before he had 
set steel traps at a den where he chanced to find a pair of badgers 
in residence. The first night he captured the father badger. The 
cruel jaws of the trap had seized him by both paws, so he was 
helpless. The trap was champed and wet with blood and froth 
when Grogan came in the morning. Of what use are courage 
and strength when one cannot reach a foe? The badger craved 
only a fair fight, but Grogan stood out of reach and used a club 
till the light was gone from the brave eyes and the fighting snarl 
was still. 

The trap was reset in the sand and Grogan went, carried the 
dead badger to the Service house to show his prize and get help 
to skin it, after which he set off for the town and bartered the 
skin for what evil indulgence it might command, and thought no 
more of the trap for three days. 

Meanwhile the mother badger, coming home at dawn, was caught 
by one foot. Strain as she might, that deadly grip still held her. 
All that night and all the next day she struggled. She had her 
little ones to care for. Their hungry cries from down the burrow 
were driving her almost mad; but the trap was of strong steel, 
beyond her strength, and at last the crying of the little ones in 
the den grew still. ; 

On the second day of her torture the mother, in desperation, 
chewed off one of her toes and dragged her bleeding foot from 
the trap. 

Down the burrow she went first, but it was too late, her babies 
were dead. She buried them where they lay and hastened from 
that evil spot. 

Water was her first need, next food, and then at evening she 
made for an old den she had used the fall before. 

THE RESCUE 

And little Harry, meanwhile. where was he? That sunny after- 

noon in June he had wandered away from the house, and losing 


“Copyright, 1918, by E. T. Seton. This story will appear in Mr. Seton’s book, 
“Wild Animals at Home,” to be published soon by Doubleday, Page & Co., 


by whose permission first publication is given in Boys’ Lire. 
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sight of the familiar building behind 
the long fringe of trees by the river, 
he had lost his bearings. 

Then came the thunder shower 
which made him seek for shelter. 
There was nothing about him but level 
prairie and the only shelter he could 
find was a badger hole. Into this he 
had backed and stayed with some com- 
fort during the thunder storm, which 
had continued until night. 

Then in the evening the child heard 
a sniffing sound; and a great gray animal loomed up against the 
sky, sniffed at the tracks and at the open door of the den. Next 
it put its head in and Harry saw by the black marks on its face 
that it was a badger. He had seen one just three days before; a 
neighbor had brought one to his father’s house to skin it. 

There it stood sniffing, and Harry, gazing with less fear than 
most children, noticed that the visitor had five claws on one foot 
and four on the other with recent 
wounds, proof of some sad experience 
in a trap. 

Doubtless this was the badger’s den, 
for she, it proved to be a mother, 
came in, but Harry shrieked “Get 
out!” and struck with his tiny fists, 
and then, to use his own words: 

“T scratched the badger’s face and 
she scratched mine.” 

Surely this badger was in a gen- j 
erous mood, for she did him no 
serious harm, and though the rightful owner of the /2n, she went 
away and doubtless slept elsewhere. 

Night came down. Harry was very thirsty. Close by the door 
was a pool of rain water. He crawled out, slacked his thirst and 
backed into the warm den as far as he could. Then remembering 
his prayers, he begged God to “send mama,” and cried himself 
to sleep. 

During the night he was awakened 
by the badger coming again, but it 








went away when the child scolded it. — =~ 

Next morning Harry went to the pool SVS 

again and drank. Now he was hungry. os semiagas 
A few old rose hips hung on the ss 7" Om, 
bushes, near the den. He gathered ty 
and ate these, but was even hungrier. SS M1) 


Then he saw something moving out 
on the plain. It might be a badger, so 
he backed into the den, but he watched 
the moving thing. It was a horseman 
galloping. As it came near, Harry saw that it was Grogan, the 
neighbor for whom he had such a dislike, so he got down out 
of sight. 

Twice that morning men came riding by, but having once 
yielded to his shy impulse, he hid again each time. The badger 
came back at noon. In her mouth she held the body of a prairie 
chicken, pretty well plucked and partly devoured. She came into 
the den, sniffing as before. Harry 
shouted, “Get out, go away.” 

The .badger dropped the meat and 
raised her head. Harry reached and 
grasped the food and devoured it with 
the appetite of one starving. ‘4 

There must have been another door- 7 * 


way, for later the badger was behind at | . 


the child in the den, and still later 
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when he had fallen asleep she came 
in and slept beside him. He awoke 
to find the warm, furry body filling 
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os asl the space between him and the wall, and 
knew now why it was he had slept so com- 
fortably. 


a a: 
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of 54 R That evening the badger brought the egg 
SQ \ Pts of a prairie chicken and set it down, un- 
oF 2 broken, before the child: He ——_ it 
fi = ay/ eagerly and again drank from the drying 
= GY mud puddle, and quenched his _ thirst. 
During the night it rained again, and would 
have veen cold, but the badger came and cuddled around him. 
Once or twice it licked his face. The child could not know, but 
the parents discovered later that this was a mother badger which 
had lost her brood and her heart.was yearning for something 
to love. 

Now there were two habits that grew on the boy. One was to 
shun the men that daily passed in their search, the other was to 
iook to the badger for food and protection and live the badger’s 
life. She brought him food, often not at all to his taste, dead 
mice or ground squirrels, but several times she brought the comb 
of a bee’s nest or eggs of game birds, and once a piece of bread, 
almost certainly dropped on the trail from some traveler’s lunch 
bag. His chief trouble was water. The prairie pool was down 
to mere ooze, and with this he moistened his lips and tongue. 
Possibly the mother badger wondered why he did not accept her 
motherly offerings. 

Their daily life was together now, and with the initiative power 

ao strong in all children and dominant 

£8 - him, he copied the badger’s growls, 

ae snarls and purrs. Sometimes they 

3 played tag on the prairie, but both were 

=n ready to rush below at the slightest sign 
of a stranger. 

Two weeks went by. Galloping men 
no longer passed each day. Harry and 
the badger had fitted their lives into each other’s, and strange as 
it may seem, the memory of his home was already blurred and 
weakened in the boy. Once or twice during the second week men 
passed nearby, but the habit of eluding them was now in full 
possession of him. 

FINDING THE LOST ONE 

One morning he wandered a little farther in search of water 
and was alarmed by a horseman appearing. He made for home on 
all fours—he ran much on all fours now—and backed into the den. 
In the prairie grass he was concealed, but the den was on a bare 
mound, and the horseman caught a glimpse of a whitish thing 
disappearing down a hole. Baagers were familiar to him, but 
the peculiar yellow of this and the absence of black marks gave it 
a strange appearance. He rode up quietly, within twenty yards, 
and waited. 

After a few mjnutes the grey-yellow ball slowly reappeared and 
resolved itself into the head of a tow-topped child. The young 
man leaped to the ground and rushed 
forward, but the child retreated far back 
into the den, beyond the reach of the 
man, and refused to come out. Never- 


theless, there was no doubt that this. 


was the missing Harry Service. “ Harry! 

° Harry! don’t you know me? I’m your 

Cousin Jack,” the young man said in 

soothing, coaxing tones. “ Harry, won’t 

you come out and let me take you back to mama. Come Harry! 

look! here are some cookies,” but all in vain; the child hissed and 

snarled at him like a wild thing and retreated as far as he could, 
till checked by a turn in the burrow. 

Now Jack got out his knife and began to dig until the burrow 
was large enough for him to crawl in a little way. At once he 
succeeded in getting hold of the little one’s arm and drew him out 
struggling and crying. But now there rushed also from the hole 
a badger, snarling and angry, and it charged at the man, uttering 
its fighting snort. He fought it off with his whip, then swung to 
the saddle with his precious burden and rode away as for his very 
life—while the badger pursued for a time, but it was easily left 
behind, and its snorts were lost and forgatten. 

HOME AGAIN 
The father was coming in from another direction as he saw 
this strange sight, a horse galloping madly over the prairie, on its 
back a young man shout- 
ing loudly and in his arms 
a small, dirty child, alter- 


Ne 
: \\) ri: wal. As , nately snarling at his cap- 
h spent | , ~- 4 “Stor and trying to scratch 
—— »* hd». 
a v ' / 


his face, or struggling to 
ao ? . —_ 
— A 


~~ be free. 
The father was used to 
=a, 


changing intensity of feel- 
ing at these times, but he 
turned pale and held his 
breath till the words 
reached him: 





“T have got him. Thank God, he’s all right.” 
He rushed forward, but he got a rude a. 
rebuff. or “> 
The child glared like a hunted cat, hissed eee SS 
at him and menaced with hands held claw . Pr: 
fashion. Fear and hate were all he seemed - Fog 
to express. The door of the house was : gy i 
flung open and the distracted mother, now H r 
suddenly inspired, rushed to join the group. ( vepane® a 

“My darling, my darling,’ sobbed she, 
but little Harry was not as when he left 
them. He hung back, he hid his face in 
the coat of his captor, he scratched and snarled like a beast, he 
displayed his claws and threatened fight; till strong arms gathered 
him up and placed him on his mother’s knee in the old familiar 
room with the pictures, and the clock ticking as of old and the 
smell of frying bacon, his sister’s voice and his father’s form, and 
above all, his mother’s arms about him, her magic touch on his 
brow and her voice, “My darling, my darling. Oh, Harry, don’t 
you know your mother? My boy, my boy.” 

The struggling little wild thing in her arms grew quiet, his 
animal anger died away, his raucous hissing gave place to a short 
panting, and that to a low sobbing that ended in a flood of tears 
and a passionate “Mama, mama, mama.” 

_But even as she cooed to him, and stroked his brow and won 
him back again, there was a strange souad, a snarling hiss at the 
open door. All turned to see a great badger standing there with 
its front feet on the threshold. Father and cousin exclaimed. 
“Look at that badger!” and reached for the ready gun. 

But the boy screamed again. He wriggled from his mother’s 
arms, and, rushing to the door, cried, “My Badgie, my Badgie,” 
and flung his arms about the savage thing’s neck, and it answered 
with a low, purring sound as it licked its lost companion’s face. 
The men were for killing it, but it was the mother’s keener insight 
that saved it, as one might save a noble dog that had rescued a 
child from the water. 

It was so.ne days before the child would let the father come 
near. “I hate that man; he passed me every day and would not 
look at me,” was the only explanation. Doubtless the first part 
was true, for the badger den was but two miles from the house 
and the father rode past many times in his radiating search, but 
the tow-topped child had escaped his notice. 

It was long and but by slow degrees that the mother got the 
story that is written here, and parts of it were far from clear. 
It might all have been dismissed as a dream or a delirium but for 
the fact that the boy had been absent two weeks. He was well 
and strong now, excepting that his lips were blackened and cracked 
with muddy water, and the badger had followed him home and 
was now his constant friend. 

It was strange to see how the child oscillated between the two 
lives, sometimes talking to his people exactly as he used to talk, 
and sometimes running on all fours, growling, hissing and tusseling 
with the badger. 2 

Many a game of “ King of the Castle” they had together on the 
low pile of sand left after the digging of a new well. Eaoh would 
climb to the top and defy the other to pull him down, till a hold 
was secured and they rolled together to the level, clutching and 
tugging, the badger uttering a peculiar, high-pitched sound, that 
might have been called snarling, had it not been an expression of 
good nature—surely. it was a badger laugh. 

There was little that Harry could ask without receiving, in those 
days, but his mother was shocked when he persisted that the 
badger must sleep in his bed; yet she let him do it. 

It was Harry’s turn to feed his friend now, and side by side 
they sat to eat. The badger had become an established member 
of the family. But after a month had gone by an incident took 
place that I would gladly leave untold. 

THE HUMAN BRUTE. 

Grogan, the unpleasant neighbor, who first frightened Harry 
into the den, came riding up to the Service homestead. Harry 
was in the house for the moment. The badger was on the sand 
pile. Instantly, on catching sight of it, Grogan unslung his gun 
and exclaimed, “ A badger!” 

To him a badger was merely something to be killed. 

“Bang!” and the animal rolled over, stung and bleeding; but 
recovered and dragged herself toward the house. 

“Bang!” and the murderer fired again, just as the inmates 
rushed to the door, too late. 

“Harry ran toward the badger, shouting, “My Badgie, my 
Badgie.” He flung his baby arms around the bleeding neck. It 
fawned on him feebly, purring a low, hissing purr, then mixing the 
purrs with moans, grew silent and slowly sank back, and died in 
his arms. 

“My Badgie, my Badgie,” he wailed, and all the ferocity of his 
animal nature was directed against Grogan. 

“You'd better get out of this before I kill you,” thundered 
the father, and the hulking half-breed sullenly mounted his horse 
and rode away. . . A great part of the lad’s life had been 
(Concluded on page 34.) 












Electric Light Bug 


LIVE Scout knows which birds go 
A South in winter and which ones re- 
main in the North. He probably has 
also some idea as to the whereabouts of 
some fishes, and knows that several kinds 
may be caught by fishing through the ice. 
But where are the frogs, the crayfish or 
little fresh-water crabs, the sluggish clams, 
the quick-darting whirligig beetles, the odd 
little water boatmen, the water striders, the 
black giant water-beetles, the pinching bugs 
or electric-light bugs, of which the girls 
are so afraid? 

Some Scouts may wonder that all these 
creatures should live in lakes and rivers, 
and perhaps it may seem more wonderful 
to find that most of these insects men- 
tioned are not only expert swimmers and 
divers but most of them are also bold 
aeronauts, who leave the water and fiy 
miles overland to other streams, lakes and 
ponds. Whenever a new lake or pond is 
formed the water insects find it long be- 
fore pike, bass and pickerel manage to 
reach it. 

If you turn over stones, pieces of wood 
and rushes on the edge of the water in 
early November you may find the crayfish 
in winter quarters. He lies flat on his 
stomach, so to speak, with his tail doubled 
up under him. You can catch him by 
quickly thrusting your hand in behind him. 
Some crayfish probably hibernate in holes 
and other retire into deeper water and 
spend the winter under tufts of weeds. 

You may find some crayfish with bunches 
of little black eggs attached under the tail. 
These eggs are carried about by the female 
all winter and do not hatch until early 
spring, when you may find dozens of tiny 
papoose crabs attached to the mothers. 

Most of the water creatures seem to be 
reluctant about going into winter quarters, 
for in fine weather both frogs and crayfish 
temporarily leave their hiding places to 
have a last look at the sunny world. After 
thin ice had formed in November, I have 
found dozens of crayfish that had thrust 
themselves upon thin clear ice. They had 
not been able to find their way back into 
the water and lay frozen dead on the ice. 

Many frogs I have also found on thin 
ice, hopping and sliding about in great 
perplexity, evidently being unable to under- 
stand that the liquid world of frogdom had 
become solid overnight. These puzzled 
frogs, however, managed to dive back into 
the pond near the shallow edges, where the 
sun had melted the ice, and where they 
had come out as if to take a chance at 
catching just one more bug before burying 
themselves for their long sleep in the mud 
and under stones. 

On warm nights the big beetles, the 
electric-light bugs, the little boatmen and 
others fly about from one body of water 
to another. On these journeys they are 
attracted and confused by the bright elec- 
tric lights of our cities, just as migrating 
birds are attracted by the lighthouses, and 
very often one may find hundreds of such 
creatures, large and small, buzzing around 
the electric lights or crawling about on the 
street below. 

Once, on a warm sunny day late in fall, 


Where They Go in Winter 


Inside Facts About the Winter Habits of Some Humble Water Folks 


By D. LANGE 


Author of “On the Trail of the Sioux,” ‘The Silver Island of the Chippewa,” etc. 
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The Crayfish. 


| witnessed an accident such as happens to 
millions of the curious little water boat- 
men, who dart about in the water, using a 
pair of extra long legs as a man uses the 
oars in a rowboat. 

It seemed as if all the little boatmen 
around the city had taken a daylight flight 
for an autumn picnic or were on a grand 
scouting tour for the best winter quarters. 
On this tour they mistook the sprinkled 
asphalt pavement for quiet sunny ditches 
and alighted on the streets in millions. The 
film of water at first held them to the 
pavement; they became confused and tired 
themselves out in vain efforts to take flight. 
Next morning the streets were covered 
with millions of little dead boatmen. 

Very odd creatures are the water 
striders, looking a little like daddy-long- 
legs walking on the water. They actually 
do walk on the surface of ditches, and 
quiet places in rivers and ponds, without 
ever breaking the surface film of the water. 
If you submerge them, a white film of air 
adheres all over their bodies and they come 
up as soon as they are released. They live 
on small insects that fall into the water. 
One can form an idea about the number 
of insects falling into the water by remem- 
bering how soon some little bug will 
blunder into the camper’s tea or coffee, al- 
though it had a whole country to hop and 
fly in. 

On a canoeing trip, some time ago, I saw 
a water strider do something which almost 
made me believe that an insect can think. 

The strider tried hard to run against the 
rapid current of a stream. About half a 
dozen times he tried it, but again.and again 
the current threw him back. After numer- 
ous futile efforts he left the water and 
walked up on dry land past the rapid cur- 
rent to the quiet pool above, a distance of 
about two feet. It was one of the most 
surprising things I ever saw an insect do. 
The incident occurred on the Kettle river 
in Minnesota and impressed me so much 
that I wrote a detailed account of it in my 
note book. 

I have learned very little about the win- 
ter quarters of the water striders. Per- 
haps the Boy Scouts can find out about it 
by themselves. If they do I wish they 
would write and tell me. 

Of frogs I could tell a number of cu- 
rious stories, both about their summer and 
their winter life. They are not nearly as 
dull as many people think they are. It 
takes a pretty good Scout to find a frog 
during the Christmas vacation. If you 
don’t believe it; try it; and if you find one, 
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Water Strider 


don’t throw him out on the snow to freeze 
to death, but leave him or put him back 
where you found him. 

With that rule strictly observed, I rec- 
ommend a mid-winter frog hunt to any 
live patrol of Boy Scouts. If you know 
where to look you may find them; if you 
don’t, you’ll have some fun and might not 
be able to earn a day’s wages at $5 a frog. 
But the rule should be that one frog counts 
as much as 500. Boy Scouts should not 
revive the abominable hunts which are 
made by some men who call themselves 
sportsmen, but deserve a very different 
name. 


How Birds and Animals 
Keep Themselves Clean 


AVE you ever thought, ““ Oh, I wish ! 
could get up the way animals do, 
and be all ready for the day with- 

out washing?” 

Hold on! They don’t. They wash their 
feet and comb their hair in a manner which 
is described interestingly in the Volta 
Review by Enfield Joiner. 

Birds are perhaps the neatest of the an- 
imal world, he writes. A great many birds 
must have a bath a day. Some birds use 
water and some use dirt and some use both 
water and dirt. The bathers in water are 
very particular about the kind of water 
they have. Swallows and martins do not 
bathe every day because the only water they 
use is fresh rainwater. Tame ducks, too, 
seem very fond of the rainwater. Wild 
ducks which live by the salt sea will fly 
long distances over the land to get fresh 
water for their bath. 

Larks and sparrows choose fine gritty 
dust. They splash and flutter in it as other 
birds do in the water, and after they have 
finished they carefully dress their rumpled 
plumage with their bills. Partridges clean 
themselves in loam. They scratch out the 
dirt and shuffle backwards in it until their 
feathers are full of it. Then they shake 
themselves and when fully dressed are 
clean and fresh. The barnyard hen bathes 
herself in much the same way, by wallow- 
ing and shaking herself in the dust. 

Animals of the cat tribe spend more time 
than any others at their toilets. In the 
jungle, lions and tigers use their forefeet, 
which they wet, for bath-sponges, and their 
tongues for combs, just as small kittens do. 
Rabbits and oppossums also wash their 
faces with their feet. Dogs are especially 
particular in keeping their feet clean. 


What’s the Answer? 


Several Scouts were out on a hike and 
came to a narrow stream. Some of them 
jumped across. Then one Scout shouted: 

“Tf one of you boys. will come over here, 
we'll have equal sides, and might get up 
a game.” 

“Yes,,” replied a boy from the other 
side, “but if one of you will come over 
here, we'll have just twice as many on our 
side as you have on yours.” 

How many were there on each side? 
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The Stampede and the Tenderfoot 


By JOHN PROUDFOOT 





‘6 OW, then, boys, thi: 

N one! He’s a big 

fellow, and likely to 

give trouble by the look of 
him, so—Caramba!” 

Gibson, the head stockman, 
backed away suddenly as the 
bull calf made an unexpected 
rush. 

“Game, by George! Game 
right through. Shouldn’t 
care to meet him alone when 
he’s a couple of years older. 
You, Ted Hartmann, catch 
him around the neck, if you 
can ” 

A lasso whistled through 
the air and dropped with un- 
erring aim over the calf’s 
shoulders. 

“That’s the style. Now, 
Manuel, let’s see what you 
can do.” 

It was the first day of the 
yearly “ round-up” at the San 
Benito ranch, and the cow- ( { 
boys were all as busy as bees. 

In the course of the after- 
noon nearly fifteen hundred 
head of cattle had been 
driven into the main corral, 
among them being a number 
of calves and young beasts 
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born since the previous 
round-up. These last had 
been separated from the 


others and put into a pen by 
themselves, there to be roped, 
thrown and, in due course, 
branded with the owner’s initials and pri- 
vate mark. 

No doubt the cowboys found the work a 
little monotonous; but, to a stranger who 
had never seen it done before, the skill of 
the lasso throwers was very fascinating. 

So, at least, thought Cecil Grey, the 
rancher’s nephew, as he watched their oper- 
ations from a corner of the branding pen. 
Cecil was a new arrival in Mexico, and this 
was his first experience of a round-up. 

Often the animals showed fight, and, 
though they were safe to be beaten in the 
end, the bigger ones could give a good deal 
of trouble before they were finally over- 
come. 

Cecil had an instance of this now. 

In response to Gibson’s appeal, the cow- 
boy named Manuel let fly his line in such a 
way that the running noose dropped just 
in front of the calf’s forelegs. The expec- 
tation was, of course, that he would jump 
into it, in which case the lasso would have 
been drawn tight and the animal thrown. 
Nothing of the sort happened, however. 

For about ten seconds after the first rope 
had descended over his head the calf stood 
still, apparently puzzled. Then, with a sud- 
den quick movement, he jerked himself 
free and, facing round, went tearing across 
the pen. 

Instantly a hullabaloo was raised. 

“Stop him! 

“Trip him up! 

“Get a rope round his tail, and he’ll soon 
stop!” 

Somebody addressed Cecil from behind, 
and he looked round, to find that the young 
cowboy Ted Hartmann was standing with- 
in a dozen paces of him. 

“Guess that calf’s hot stuff,” he re- 
marked. “Better clear out while there’s 
time. He’s making straight for you.’ 


” 


There was a grin on Ted’s face as he 
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RIGHT INTO HIM. 
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spoke, and Cecil flushed. He had thought 
of shinning up the barricade and seating 
himself on top, so as to be out of the way, 
but now he changed his mind. Evidently 
the cowboy thought he would be ready to 


run away from a calf. Well, he must be 
shown different. 
“Thank you,” he said stiffly; “1 think I’ll 


stay here. A young animal like that can’t ° 
hurt me much.” 


A moment later the calf came charging 
at him full tilt. Cecil stood his ground, in- 
tending to get out of the way just at the 
critical instant, as he had heard bullfighters 
did. But he left it till too late. 

For as he stepped to one side the calf 
swerved from its. course, and before he 
realized what was happening it had butted 
right into him. Cecil staggered, lost his 
balance, and rolled heels over head in the 
dust. 


A roar of laughter from Ted was joined 
in by all the others present. Cowboys as a 
class are very independent, and the fact 
that the victim was related to their em- 
ployer didn’t keep them from seeing the 
humorous side of his plight. 

“Well done, torillo!” cried Ted, giving 
the animal his Spanish name. “ First blood 
to you. Now we'll have the second round!” 

Cecil picked himself up. He was feeling 
very sore and very angry, and the sight of 
the calf struggling helplessly at the end of 
Ted’s lasso didn’t improve his temper. He 
believed—quite unjustly—that the latter had 
planned the whole thing when he let it 
escape the first time. 

“Care for the job of branding him?” 
asked his tormentor. “It'll give you a bit 
of your own back, you know.” 

There was really nothing ill-natured in 
the remark. In the circumstances, he would 
have said the same to one of his own.com- 
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THE CALF SWERVED FROM ITS COURSE, AND BEFORE CECIL REALIZED WHAT WAS HAPPENING, IT ‘HAD BUTTED 
THE BOY STAGGERED, LOST HIS BALANCE, AND ROLLED OVER IN THE DUST. 


rades, expecting him to josh back. But 
Cecil didn’t think of that. 

“You—you cad!” he spluttered, advanc- 
ing toward Ted with blazing eyes. 

“Hullo!” The cowboy had begun to 
drag his capture toward the middle of the 
pen, where the fire and branding seals were, 
but at Cecil’s words he stopped dead. 

‘What’s the matter now?” 

“You did that on purpose!” 

“Did that on— What are you talking 
about?” 

“You know quite well ie I’m talking 
about. I— 

In his exciiesent Cecil had got te within 
a few feet of Ted. The calf, finding him- 
self a prisoner, was kicking and plunging 
about in the effort to escape. Suddenly he 
caught sight of Cecil and, lowering his 
head, prepared | to charge a second time. 

“Look out!” yelled Ted. 

The warning was wasted. Cecil took it 
as a threat, and, advancing still farther, 
as nearly as possible suffered the humilia- 
tion of being twice bowled over by a calf in 
the course of an afternoon. 

But before that could happen a heavy 
hand fell on his shoulder and he was 
whisked out of harm’s way. 

“T don’t know what you two are quar- 
reling about,” said Gibson sternly, “but 
we’ve work to do here. Far too much 
time’s been wasted over that calf already. 
Just get a2 move on you, Ted Hartmann, 
or there’ll be trouble.” 

He waited until the cowboy had taken 
himself off, then turned to Cecil. 

“As for you,” he continued, “I under- 
stood from Mr. Grey that you wanted to 
learn ranching. Let me tell you that you’re 
going the wrong way about it. A lad who 
can’t keep his temper will never do any 
good here.” 

The cowboys slept that night in the 
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neighborhood of the corral. For some of 
them tents had been erected, but the ma- 
jority just rolled themselves in blankets and 
lay down on the ground, dressed as they 
were. 

Cecil shared one of the tents with his 
uncle. His fit of temper had worn itself 
out very quickly, and he was now a good 
deal ashamed of himself. 

All the same his resentment against Ted 
continued. The latter, he considered, had 
been the cause of his 1} amiliation, and he 
wouldn’t readily forgive him. 

Thinking about the matter kept him 
awake, but after a while weariness over- 
came him, and he dozed off. 

He had not been asleep many minutes 
when he awoke suddenly, and, sitting up, 
rubbed his eyes. 

From the direction of the cattle pens 
came a roar of fright, followed by a crash 
of falling barricades and the thunder of 
many hoofs on the hard, sun-baked soil. 

Cecil sprang out of bed and passed 
through the opening of the tent. It was < 
clear, starry night, and the dark blue sky 
above looked wonderfully peaceful and 
still. But he had no eyes for the beauties 
of Nature just then. In front of him, en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, hundreds of 





The Savage Way 
A NY Scout can apply by himself the 


principles of scoutcraft; its rules 

will save him personally many un- 
necessary trials and hardships. In few 
cases however will he be alone in his scout- 
ing; he naturally as do all boys, belongs to 
a group, and his group is the patrol. 

The troop or patrol is the Scout’s club. 
It is the central exchange where personal 
experiences are sorted and made common 
property. A friendly discussion often 
saves fruitless experiments or points the 
way to more profitable methods. You know 
it is not enough to know how to do a 
thing right, but you must do it with the 
least expenditure of energy. 

hen a group of boys of similar tastes 
get together and, in a lively discussion, talk 
over the various ideas which have come to 
them, a suggestion often ripens into a 
full-grown idea before its author is scarce- 
ly aware of its existence in his own mind. 
go in the troop the Scouts exchange ex- 
periences, plan hikes, discuss methods, and 
arrange the varied activities of the patrol’s 
work. 

DEBATING IN THE PATROL 


At other times there is more formal dis- 
cussion of those questions of interest to 
boys because they are good citizens. In the 
winter evenings when the Scouts can’t hike, 
these discussions may well grow into de- 
bates with formal sides and rules. But all 
discussion, whether the informal talk of 
Scout with Scout or the most elaborate de- 
bate, is based upon the same principles and 
governed by the same rules. 

GENERAL VALUE OF DEBATING 

I am going to discuss with you the the- 

ories of debating. The debate of the troop, 


of the school society, or of the city lyceum, 
is the same in form and method as the 





cattle were flying at lightning speed across 
the plain. 

New as he was to the life of a rancher, 
Cecil didn’t need to be told what had hap- 
pened. The animals had taken fright at 
something—the howl of a prairie wolf, per- 
haps—and a stampede was the result. In 
their wild rush the stout planking of the 
corral, seven or eight feet high, had been 
thrown down, and now there was nothing 
between them and the open prairie. 

Away they went like mad things, their 
hoofs scarcely seeming to touch the ground, 
as they strained every nerve to outdistance 
their imaginary enemy. In a few seconds 
they had disappeared, hidden from view in 
a perfect whirlwind of dust. 

“ Now, then, boys, sharp’s the word! Ten 
dollars to the man who first catches them 
up ! ” : 

Cecil swung around to find that his uncle 
and a dozen cowboys had come up behind 
him. The latter, accustomca to act quickly 
in an emergency, were seeing to their 
horses as Mr. Grey spoke. One or two, al- 
ready mounted, shouted final instructions to 
each other before they started in pursuit. 

Almost immediately Cecil’s mind was 
made up. ‘He would go with them. He 
mightn’t know how to deal with a runaway 





Debating for Boys 


Interesting Information About a Pleasant 
and Valuable Art 


By WILLIAM HORTON FOSTER 





debates in legislature or Congress. Any 
lad who is trained to debate, who knows 
his subject, who is logical and direct, who 
is frightened neither of his own voice nor 
of his opponent’s ability, will later in life 
be able to meet an opponent in the larger 
halls of the capital. He will find it no dif- 
ferent in Washington than it was in the 
village school—his audience will be larger 
and his judges different but the rules gov- 
erning his thought and its expression will 
be the same. 

On the other hand, when he is effective- 
ly trained in debate, he is also completely 
equipped for the more informal thought 
and discussion which is the daily habit. 
When from his study and practice of de- 
bating, he knows something of logic, of 
evidence, and of the organization of an 
argument, he will be intolerant of weak 
and jointless talk, even in informal dis- 
cussion. 

Everyone has overheard in crowds talk 
which has passed for argument but has 
been as formless as a jelly fish—merely 
talk. It would begin nowhere and end 
nowhere. 

So I propose to discuss debating because 
it will prepare you for the highest re- 
sponsibilities which may be placed upon 
you while at the same time it will equip 
you for the everyday duties of active boy- 
hood and later manhood. 


PURPOSE OF DEBATING 


Remembering then that debate is simply 
the spoken argument presented formally, 
what is its purpose? 

The answer is, not to beat the other side, 
but to get at the facts. In debate the pur- 
pose is not to win at any cost; not to 
confuse the opponent, not to trick him, but 





calf, but he could ride, and his horse was 
one of the best on the ranch. If only he 
were the first to reach the animals, it would 
help to wipe out the disgrace of the after- 
noon. 

A cowboy on horseback brushed past him 
in the darkness. Cecil glanced up and rec- 
ognized the grinning face of Ted Hart- 
mann. It was the last touch necessary to 
spur him to action. 

He sprang to the place where his horse 
was tethered, and in a twinkling was in the 
saddle. A glow of satisfaction stole over 
him as the animal, entering into the spirit 
of the chase, dashed away at racing speed. 
Four cowboys, including Ted, were in front 
of him, but he soon began to overhaul the 
last of ‘these. 

Two miles more and he found himself 
second in the race. His mount was still 
going splendidly, and, given time, would no 
doubt have won first place. But now the 
cattle were in full sight; the horseman in 
front of him was riding level with the last 
of the troop. 

Suddenly the man looked back and sig- 
naled to him. Cecil failed to grasp the 
meaning of the signal, but it brought home 
to him all at once that this was not sport, 

(Continued on page 32.) 





The Civilized Way 


to win by absolute strength of argument— 
to present such argument as will show the 
facts. 

In debates the truth is wanted—not 
necessarily the decision, the victory. For 
the purpose of debate is to determine upon 
a course of action, to arrive at a decision; 
it is a poor sort of victory which secures 
a decision at the expense of facts. 

For example, if your patrol had decided 
upon a hike to Mt. Ranier, the first ques- 
tion to settle is the best route. Jack Pren- 
tice might know the way absolutely, but 
might not be nearly so fluent a talker as 
Frank Gordon, who, with very little. knowl- 
edge of the proposed route could easily 
silence poor Jack. What would be the 
effect of Frank’s victory, if he gained it? 
If Jack is made to look so ridiculous in 
discussion that his fellows lose patience 
and take Frank’s more fluent speech for 
fact and adopt his proposed route, what 
would it all avail if they took the wrong 
road? 

Would it not be hollow victory? Would 
it add to Frank’s reputation, although his 
fellows might admit his cleverness? Would 
not that very cleverness make them un- 
willing to trust his future arguments? 

And on the other hand, what about Jack? 
Is our feeling toward him sympathy? No, 
he should have trained his powers so that 
he would not fall an easy victim to mere 
cleverness. In other words, Frank is re- 
sponsible for the use he made of his pow- 
ers, and Jack is responsible for the use he 
did not make of his. If the patrol got 
caught off the road on the hike, I imagine 
they would blame both Frank and Jack. 


DEBATE MUST LEAD TO ACTION 


Now you may not at first see the parallel 
between a debate on the best route for a 
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proposed hike and a general debaie on con- 
servation for example. Both, however, are 
governed by the same rules and _their pur- 
pose is the same. 

In the plans for your hike you proposed 
to do something, to go somewhere; if the 
question of conservation is up for discus- 
sion it is with a definite end in view, not 
simply to talk about it generally. For 
the discussion which does not lead to a 
definite plan of action is not truly argu- 
ment. lf after your audience, whether it 
is your patrol, your debating club, or later 
your legislature, has listened to you, it 
says: “What a fine speech!” you have 
failed. The audience should be convinced 
to the point of action. 

Demosthenes said to his rival: “ When 
the Athenians listen to you they say, ‘ What 
a fine speech!’ When they hear me they 
say, ‘Let’s go fight against Philip.’” 

So any argument, any debate must con- 
vince the hearers that the facts are as 
claimed, that the deductions based upon 
these facts are sound and that the course 
advised is correct. Finally and supremely 
it must lead to a definite plan that your 
hearers will follow. 

BENEFITS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

If, then, the purpose of debate is to get 
at the facts and to determine the proper 
action to be taken, what are the benefits to 
the debater himself? They are many and 
varied. ohacth 

In the first place, there is training in self- 
control. Sometimes one can face a physical 
emergency with fortitude when he shrinks 
from a situation which calls for no physical 
pluck. A famous Harvard football player 
who had been the mainstay of his team in 
many a scrimmage actually fainted when 
he first attempted to take part in debate. 
When he recovered he was so disgusted 
with himself that he insisted on trying to 
go through his part in the debate. Morti- 
fied, he persisted in as strenuous a course 
in his debating class as ever had been im- 
posed. upon him by his footbail coach. He 
won, and became one of Harvard's star 
debaters. You see the physical self-control 
he had acquired on the gridiron was not 
available to him in debate; but it was the 
skill in debate which in after life would 
help him and not necessarily his football 
prowess. 

TRAINING TO MEET EMERGENCIES | 

You will learn how to meet emergencies 
if you become skillful in debate. Most of 
us can frame a fair argument if we sit 
quietly down and think it out alone. But 
to be able to command your resources so 
they are ready for quick action—that is dif- 
ferent and that work in debating will give 


you. ; 
: If Jack had studied his question he might 
be able to give a very strong argument for 
it. But suppose Frank is there to ask Jack 
questions or to suggest reasons contrary 
to those he is advocating? He is likely to 
lose in his argument unless he has so pre- 
pared himself that Frank’s counter argu- 
ments have already been considered and 
provided for. You will see that you must 
have your arguments ready for use. It is 


He said to his rival: 
“When the Athenians 
listen to you they say, 
‘That was a fine 
speech! When they 
hear me they say, 
‘Let’s go fight against 
Philip.’ ” 





DEMOSTHENES. 


could tell all about the various methods of 
signalling since Gideon trained his troop; 
yet these boys couldn’t actually send the 
simplest message. ‘They knew, but they 
couldn’t do. Now the training which de- 
bating gives a boy in meeting emergencies 
lays the emphasis on decision in being 
ready to do. 

This training in self-control is invaluable 
in after life. When a boy, for instance, is 
after a job, if he ‘has self-control he will 
be able to face his possible employer with 
courage and put up the front he is entitled 
to show. The timid boy, however, will 
probably be unable to present his claims in 
a fashion that shows their merit. 


DEBATING FORMS HABITS OF CORRECT SPEECH 


Next to its value in training for self- 
control practice in debating is valuable in 
the formation of correct habits of speech. 
I do not mean the “fine writing” which is 
sometimes beautiful but more often only 
funny. I mean that direct English which 
says things in the simplest fashion and in 
the fewest words. Never to use a long 
word when a short one will express the 
exact meaning, never to use a foreign word 
or a word of foreign derivation when a 
plain Saxon word will do—a few such rules 
as these will soon form a clear clean style, 
and no drill equals the debate for the 
recognition of this style or its opposite— 
huge bombastic statement. Haven’t you 
noticed how much worse a poor sentence 
sounds than it looks? It is like comparing 
cannon balls with toy balloons—they may 
look about the same size and may have 
the same general appearance but to use 
them—well I would rather juggle with toy 
balloons possibly than with cannon balls but 
the latter would surely be the more reliable 
in an argument; which do you think would 
carry the most weight? 

You can’t in debate have a clean, clear 
style if you haven’t a clean-cut incisive 
argument—if you haven’t thought your sub- 
ject through. And on the contrary your 
very work thinking your argument out will 
strengthen your style. Matters so ordinary 
as grammar and pronunciation will un- 
consciously correct themselves when you 
hear your own voice either gracing or dis- 
gracing your thought. Your vocabulary 
will be enlarged, your articulation will be 
clearer; you will learn to stand squarely 
on both’ feet and not wander aimlessly 
about or sway as if blown by contending 


breezes. You see that every one of these 
things, so important to you whether as 
boy or man, is drilled into you by practice 
in debate. 


MEANS CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING 


In the next place, not only is practise in 
debate invaluable in acquiring self-control 
and correct habits of speech, but it teaches 
you to organize your own powers. In much 
of your school work, you learn and recite 
the words of others—either teachers or 
text-book writers. But if a subject for de- 
bate is proposed, you must think it out for 
yourself. Kor example, if some such ques- 
tion is proposed for your debate as “Is the 
conservation of the timber supply of the 
United States wise?” you at once must by 
your own independent thinking prepare 
your argument. Your teacher or, Scout 
Master will aid you, but you must work it 
all out yourself. You will first ask your- 
self what you mean ‘and what is meant gen- 
erally by “conservation,” you will then ask 
where and how much the same policy has 
been tried in other countries, why it should 
be tried here and what results may be rea- 
sonably expected to follow the policy here. 
You catalogue the reasons for and against 
the proposed policy and weigh the moral 
questions involved, if any. You limit the 
question within its proper bounds—in short, 
you build up the structure of your argu- 
ment much as you would build a signal 
tower. You see that your foundations are 
properly laid and that every upright and 
brace is properly placed and jointed. 


(Continued in the December Boys’ Lirz.) 


Something About You 


OU are a complex and ingenious ma- 
y chine, “fearfully and wonderfully” 
made. If your age is fifteen years 

or more, you can be figured up to a dot. 

You have 160 bones and 500 muscles; 
your blood weighs 25 pounds; your heart is 
nearly five inches in length and three inches 
in diameter; it beats 70 times a minute, 
4,200 times an hour, 100,800 times a day, 
and 3,722,200 times a year. At each beat a 
little over two ounces of blood is thrown 
out of it; each day it receives and dis- 
charges about seven tons of that wonderful 
fluid. It is the most remarkable pump in 
the world. 

Your lungs will contain a gallon of air, 
and you inhale 24,000 gallons a day. The 
aggregate surface of the air-cells of your 
lungs, supposing them to be spread out, is 
20,000 square inches. 

The weight of your brain is three pounds, 
or more. Your nerves exceed 10,000,000. 
Your skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness. The area of your skin is 
about 1,700 square inches, and you are sub- 
jected to an atmospheric pressure of 15 
pounds to the square inch, a total of 127 
tons, 

Each square inch of your skin contains 
3,500 sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, 
each of which may be likened 





a good deal like a camping 





equipment ; it will not aid you 
in the woods if it is packed 
away at home. 


KNOWING—NOT DOING. 


You know education is a 
process of preparing a man to 
get the most out of himself 
and the most out of life. In 
many cases, however, a boy 
knows a great deal but can do 
but very little. 





game of life. 


Save These Debating Articles 


They tell you a lot of secrets about “arguing” which you 
will be mighty glad you know when you are a few years 
older and have to “match your wits’ with others’ in “the 
Mr. Foster, the author of the series, is a 
successful attorney in Boston, and a well-known debater 
end public speaker. 

His next article will appear in the December number. 


” 


to a little drain tile one-fourth 
of an inch long, making an ag- 
gregate length in the entire 
surface of your body of 201,166 
feet, or a tile ditch for drain- 
ing the body almost 40 miles 
long. 

In the future have more re- 
spect for your body and see 
that it is well taken care of— 
not only while you are awake 
but while you are sleeping. 

















I have known boys who 









HAD never realized how interesting and 
fascinating wireless telegraphy was 
until | happened one evening to visit 

a friend who had a complete and powerful 
outfit in his house. When I put on his re- 
ceivers and heard the calls of stations, 
which he said were in New York, Boston, 
and other places along the coast, and when 
he showed me many interesting messages 
he had received, | determined to have an 
outfit of my own. 

The one trouble was that I had very little 
money to use at this time. My friend had 
many up-to-date instruments, all finely fin- 
ished and quite expensive. The only way 
out of it as far as 1 could see, was to make 
my own, and although he seemed very 
doubtful whether home-made apparatus 
would work well or not, I had him explain 
the purpose of each instrument, and found 
out which were absolutely necessary and 
which could be dispensed with. 

Of course, the receiving-outfit was the 
first thing to obtain. After eliminating all 
that was possible I found that the simplest, 
yet efficient, receiving-station consisted of 
the following instruments: tuning-coil, 
fixed condenser, detector, and receivers. I 
also procured all the catalogues I could get, 
and studied the different types of instru- 
ments in use, and examined my friend’s 
outfit thoroughly. 

The detector seemed the simplest, so I 
built that first. I fastened a piece of %-inch 
strap brass, shaped like an inverted “L,” to 
a piece of thin board 3x5 inches, with 
a binding-post from the carbon of an old 
dry battery. Directly under the horizontal 
part of the “L,” which was 4 inches high, 
1 placed a flat pce of brass on which to 
put the mineral. I attached a fine wire to 
the horizontal part of the “L,” and the de- 
tector was adjusted by resting the end of 
the wire on different parts of the mineral 
until a sensitive place was found. 

The brass plate holding the mineral was 
connected to another binding-post. This 
made a very neat and effective detector 
(Fig. 1). 

Next came the condenser. I took two 
pieces of tin-foil 5 inches wide by one yard 
long, and placed a piece of wrapping-paper 
between them and a piece on both sides. 
The whole thing was then rolled up and 
placed in a pasteboard box slightly larger 
than the roll. Each piece of foil was con- 
nected to a binding-post, and hot paraffin 
was then poured in level with the top of 
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A Boy’s Experience With Wireless 


By ERIC THOMPSON BRADLEY 


Copyright, 1913, by Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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HE boy who did this interesting 
thing, and wrote it up so clearly, 
will see his story in a book soon, 
“Harper's Wireless Book,’ written 
by Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, which will 
be published in November by Harper 
& Brothers. The object of the book 
ts to show boys what to do and how 
to do it in the lines of wireless teleg- 
raphy, telephone and power trans- 
mission. The explanation is sa easy 
and simple that any boy can follow 
it in practice. 
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the box. This condenser was very cheap, 
and when put in the place of one which 
cost $4 in my friend’s outfit, it worked fully 
as well as his. 

The tuning-coil was the hardest proposi- 
tion of all. I decided to copy as nearly as 
possible that of my friend’s, which was of 
the double-slide type. I bought a 10-cent 
rolling-pin and one pound of No. 33 cotton- 
insulated magnet-wire. The handles were 
sawed off the rolling-pin, and square pieces 
of board nailed onto the ends. The wire 
was then wound on the pin as tightly as 
possible, with only the insulation to separate 
each strand. 

With a red-hot iron I burnt off the in- 
sulation in two straight lines, %4-inch wide, 
across the top of the coil. The slides, which 
were cubes of brass running on small brass 
rods, were adjusted so as just to touch the 
copper wire where the insulation was 
burned off. In order to make the sliders 
move smoothly and easily over the coil. and 
yet insure a perfect contact, small steel balls 
from the ball-bearing of an old bicycle were 
placed in a recess in the cube of brass, and 
were held firmly pressed against the wire 
coil by a spring, as shown in Fig. 2. 

A small piece of brass rod was also 
screwed into the upper side of each slider 
for handles 

The receivers had to be bought. I could 
not afford 1,000-ohm receivers, so I pur- 
chased two of 75 ohm each, with a head- 
band, costing $2 in all. Luckily, I secured 
a very sensitive pair, and obtained very 
good results with them. 

Last of all came the aerial. This was 
made of two strands of No. 12 aluminum 
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fig. 1 
Copyright, 1913, by Harper & Bros. 
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wire, using two porcelain 
either end of each strand. 

We went to the woods and cut a hickory 
pole 12 feet long, and fastened this to the 
chimney of my house with heavy wire. The 
aerial was stretched from the top of this 
pole, which was about 60 feet from the 
ground, to the cupola of the barn, about 
40 yards away. A lead-wire was fastened 
to each strand near the middle, and both 
leads ran to a single wire, which was car- 
ried to a switch on the window-sill of my 
room. The switch was single-pole, double- 
throw. 

The wire to the instruments was fastened 
to one side, and from the other a wire was 
led to the ground so that the aerial could be 
grounded when not in use. If the switch is 
opened a little way during a heavy thunder- 
storm, a powerful spark will jump across 
the gap before each thunder-clap. I once 
succeeded in imitating Benjamin Franklin 
by charging a small Leyden jar from my 
aerial during a storm; but I happened to 
touch the top of the jar and received the 
full charge in myself, so did not try again. 

For a ground-wire for the instruments I 
attached a heavy copper wire to the radiator 
beside my bed. 

I now had all the necessary instruments 
for a receiving-outfit. My friend assisted 
me in putting up the aerial and wiring the 
instruments in proper order. 

It took us all of an afternoon to do this, 
so we decided to leave the trying-out of the 
outfit until after supper. In the evening 
my friend brought with him an_ electric 
buzzer, which he used to adjust his de- 
tector. We wired this in with my detector, 
and he showed me how to adjust it by 
touching the wire of the detector to the 
mineral until the buzzer sounded very loud 
in the receivers. 

This indicated that the wire was touching 
a sensitive place. We were using a piece of 
galena for a mineral and, although I have 
tried a great many other minerals and 
pieces of the same material 1 have never 
found anything which gave as good results 
a my detector as the piece which I used 

rst. 

I found a place on the mineral that 
seemed very sensitive, and then threw in 
the switch which connected the aerial to the 
instruments, and listened. I heard nothing 
at all but a sort of murmur, and was afraid 
that something was wrong. I carefully ex- 
amined all the wiring to see if any contacts 
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fig. 2 
Copyright, 1913, by Harper & Bros. 
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TALKING THROUGH THE AIR 
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were loose, but everything seemed all right. 
I then moved one of the slides of the tun- 
ing-coil a little ways, and suddenly, loud 
and clear, I heard the deep, strong spark of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, which I 
had learned to recognize on my friend’s 
outfit. : 

I passed the receivers to him, and he read 
the first message, which was 
worded in some code which 


port that Glenn Curtiss had just flown from 
Albany to New York. I received this fif- 
teen minutes after he had landed, and it 
did not come out in the papers until the 
next morning. 

When I had my outfit running for a 
couple of months some boys in a neighbor- 
ing town invited my friend and myself to 





we couldn’t understand; but I 
have always kept it as a sou- 
venir. I took the receivers 
again and moved the slides of 
the tuner some more, and 
heard several stations; but 
they must have been very far 
away because they were very 
weak. 

I then left one side at one 
end of the tuner and moved 
the other to the opposite end 
and heard a very thin, high- 
pitched spark, which my friend 
said was Brant Rock, some- 
where near Boston, over 150 
miles away. 

It was very evident.that the 
receiving outfit was a grand 
success. I sat up late into the 
night listening to the different 
stations and wishing very much 
that I could read what they 
were saying. 


i 
talking to each other. Everyone removed 
his receivers to see if it was not in the 
room somewhere near; but it was cer- 
tainly coming in over the aerial. 

We could distinguish every word, and it 
was evident that they were talking over 
the telephone. I ran downstairs, asked the 
central operator who it was, and she told 
me the names of two ladies in 
an entirely different part of the 





town. 

Thus my receiving outfit did 
service as a wireless telephone. 
It was very weird to sit in the 
room and hear the voices which 
we knew were really such a 
distance away and connected in 
no way with us. 


ical Scout game. On 

the wall of headquar- 
ters is placed a large map con- 
taining the city within a radius 
of half a mile. This can be 
drawn by the Scouts, enlarged 
from one of the easily avail- 
able street guides, and should 
be made large, in sections. For 
one ‘week each patrol is as- 
signed a section. The object is 
to show on this map the loca- 
tion, name, phone number and 


3 ‘FE. MERGENCY?” is a typ- 





About five minutes before 
midnight the government sta- 
tion at Fire Island began tick- 
ing off the seconds, and exactly at twelve 
gave a long buzz. They did this at noon 
and at midnight, so that all clocks might 
be set right. 

I now determined to learn to read the 
code as soon as possible. I knew the code 
well enough, but the operators sent so fast 
that I couldn’t understand anything they 
were saying. My friend sent slowly to me, 
but it was not much fun, because I couldn’t 
reply. 

We had no city electricity on our street, 
and I couldn’t afford a powerful sending 
outfit, anyhow, so I decided to get a small 
coil with enough power to send to my 
friend’s house, which was a mile away. I! 
bought a Splitdorf jump-spark coil from a 
fellow for $2, which without a condenser 
gave a good spark not quite three-quarters 
of an inch long on five dry batteries. 

The condenser was made by pasting 
pieces of tin-foil on both sides of. glass 
10x12 inches. At first, for a spark-gap, 
I merely fastened a piece of heavy alumi- 
num wire to each of the two secondary 
binding-posts on top of the coil and bent 
them so that the ends did not quite touch. 


. The only adjustment to be had was by 


bending the wires. This worked all right, 
but later I made a better one on a board by 
itself. For a key I used one from an old 
telegraph outfit. .As it was necessary to 
cut out the receiving outfit when using the 
sending apparatus, I bought a double-pole, 
double-throw switch and wired it in a 
handy place near the table. 

When the condenser was shunted across 
the secondary of the coil it gave a fat blue 
spark about % inch long. This spark could 
be heard very clearly at my friend’s house, 
and some fellows in a town five miles away 
have heard me at times. 

As soon as my sending outfit was run- 
ning in good condition, I began to be able 
to receive faster. j 

At first I had to write every letter down 
as I received it, but soon I could wait until 
a word was finished before writing it down. 
Some of the messages were very interest- 
ing, others not at all so. One Sunday after- 
noon the Waldorf-Astoria sent out the re- 


WIRELESS OPERATORS IN A BOY SCOUT CAMP. 


join a Wireless Club which they had 
formed. We accepted the invitation, and 
had some very enjoyable evenings at each 
other’s houses. 

Each boy would bring his own receivers, 
and we would fasten them all together in 
series so that all could listen to whatever 
messages might be coming in. We also 
subscribed to several of the electrical mag- 
azines, and anything of especial interest 
was read before the club. 

One evening, when the members met at 
my house and we were all listening for 
messages, we suddenly heard two ladies 


important particulars of every 
doctor, trained nurse, drug 
store, public telephone, hospi- 
tal, police station and policeman’s home, 
fire house, and fireman’s home, alarm box 
and everything of that sort that would be 
useful in emergency. 

Each patrol is to start with a score of 
100. At the end of the week the sections 
are enlarged and all the information gained 
by one patrol kept secret. After each 
patrol has worked on each section the Scout 
Master compares the reports and: for every 
important bit of data discovered by one 
patrol and missed by another the latte> 
should be penalized one point. The patrol 
finishing with the highest score wins. 





What’s Wrong With This Picture? Look Sharp! 
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: Any boy who finds twelve or more (there are more) things wrong with this picture, and sends 
in a list of them so they reach this office on or before December 10, will receive one year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lirr, or a year’s extension of his own subscription—or we will send the maga- 
zine for a year to any boy named by a successful competitor. A year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire 
will make the best possible Christmas present for one of your friends. Send in your list now. 
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Boys of Troop No. 1, Redmond, Ore., resting on a picturesque mountain lake 
with Scout Master Rederer. 
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A BOY SCOUT CABIN ON CAMEL’S HUM ; 
After a forest fire the boys of Troop 1, Waterbury, Vé) 
way up in the White Mountains, using logs ‘from trees left de 
have rested there or found it a refuge from. storms. 


Prize Tent of North Chalmsford (Mass.) Troop at Camp Burges. These boys 
made their own hammock beds. 


Here’s a Lone Scout.— 
Jos. S. Carstang, 

of Hoboken, N. J., 
exploring in the 
Catskill 

Mountains. 


DAN BEARD’S 


Showing every boy 
one fascinating thi 
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Mr. Beard, National 
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TOLD IN PICTURES 
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Troop 1 of Girard, O., getting fun out of First Aid practise under direction of 
Scout Master Harty and Scout Gallagher. 


ALWAYS OPEN TO WAYFARERS. 
permission from the State Forester to build this cabin, 
cabin is never locked, and many weary mountain climbers 
sent by Scout Master W. L. Botcourt.) 


From the other side of the ocean. Boy Scouts from Budapest, Hungary, playing 
at “deer stalking” in the woods. 


Brother Scouts 
from across 
the Border. 


Scout Field Day. 


RS'AT WORK. 


ll of the 56 were, at 
f, during the eight 
Summer School under 
missioner. Culver is 
degree” in the Boy 
egree” in the school. 
ird’s class have passed 
or Tenderfoot Scout 
fe under 12 years, are 














1E official magazine of the Boy Scouts of 

America, Boys’ Lire, naturally prints more 

news about Scouts than any other publica- 
tion, and more stories and articles that are in- 
teresting and helpful to Scouts. There are thou- 
sands of troops which are doing interesting things 
all the time, and it is, of course, impossible for 
us to tell everything that happens in the Scout 
world. However, Scouts will find in this depart- 
ment news about a vast number of Scout activities 
which are typicial of those of the 300,000 Scouts 
in America, Send in reports of unusual things 
your troop does. 


Camps Ple:sant 





and Valuable 
WENTY members of Troop 1. Port Chester 
Ey Boy Scouts of America, accompanied by 
their Scout Master, Arthur G. Clark, went 
recently to the estate of one of America’s most 
famous writers, Richard Harding Davis, in Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., where they had been invited to 
spend the week-end as the guests of Mr. Davis 
and his wife. ben | were welcomed by Mr. Davis 
and made to feel at home on the large and 
beautiful grounds. They pitched their tents, 
cooked their lunch and in the afternoon played 
games of all sorts, including a race for which 
prizes were offered to the winners. The prizes 
were presented by Mrs. Russell G. Colt, formerly 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, the actress. he next 
afternoon they enjoyed canoeing and other games, 
and motion pictures were taken of them while they 
were at work and play. At four o'clock they 
packed up their belongings, paid their respects to 
their host and returned home in an auto "bus. Mr. 
Davis, who is himself a lover of the great out- 
of-doors and fond of the woods, was much inter- 
ested in the Scouts and their tales of experiences 
with nature. & * Camp Pawpaw Bend, Wakarus, 
Kan., had over sixty Boy Scouts in camp the first 
week. They had fourteen tents and a good cook. 
On Sunday religious services were attended by 
about 100 people, and Dr. C. H. Lerrigo, physician 
and author, read an original Boy Scout story 
called “The Preacher’s Boy.” At evening camp- 
fires prizes of a “ jitney”’ (five cents) were given 
for the best story told by a Scout, and a_ pocket 
knife every evening to the Scout making the best 
record for the day. On Flag day they had an 
athletic field day, with prizes given by merchants 
of Topeka. The boys had a telegraph line in 
operation with an expert telegrapher to teach 
them, and conducted a daily school of scoutcraft. 
& & & At Camp Davidson, held this summer by 
the Scouts of Hillburn, N. Y., a system of merits 
and demerits worked well. Each boy on coming to 
the camp was given 100 merits. If he behaved 
badly or shirked duty, he lost merits, and any boy 
losing all his merits had to leave camp; no one 
underwent this penalty. Whenever a boy did any- 
thing worthy, he was awarded merits, and at the 
end of the camp a silver medal was given to the 
holder of the most points as the best camper. 
Before the camp broke up, they invited the people 
of Hillburn to an evening around the camp fire, 
and about 200 men, women and children gathered 
around the fire. & & & Camp Delmont, conducted 
during the summer by the Delaware and Mont- 
gomery County Council af White’s Island on the 


Delaware river, was open nine weeks with an 
enrollment. of 175 The Troops became fast 
friends. A camp bank encouraged the depositing 


of money. In the central mess hall an honor flag 
was awarded to the cleanest table and dishes, and 
at meal time, if there was some special treat and 
not enough to go around, the honor table got it. 
Guests were also ushered to the table. The boys 


had a camp circus and published the Delmont Rag, 
a camp newspaper, which was read at the ¢amp 
The camp also had a wireless station, and 


fire. 





What the Boy Scout 


Movement Stands For 


"THE twelve points of the Scout Law. 
which prove the basic principles of 
the Scout Movement, are: 


1. A Scout is trustworthy. A_  Scout’s 
honor is to be trusted. If he violates his honor 
by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by not doing 
exactly a given task, when he is trusted on his 
honor, he may be directed to hand over his Scout 
badge. 

2. A Scout is loyal.—He is loyal to all to 
whom loyalty is due; his Scout leader, his home 
and parents, and his country. 

3. A Scout is helpful.—He must be pre- 
pared at any time to save life, help injured _per- 
sons, and share the home duties. He must do at 
least one good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A Scout is friendly.—He is a friend 
to all and a brother to every other Scout. 

5. A Scout is courteous.—He is polite to 
all, espeeially to women, children, old people and 
the weak ard helpless. He must not take pay for 
being helpful or courteous. 

6. A Scout is kind.—He is a friend to 
animals. He will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, but will strive to save and pro- 
tect all harmless life. 

7. A Scout is obedient.—He obeys his 
parents, Scout Master, patrol leader, and all! other 
duly constituted authorities. 

8. A Scout is cheerful.—He smiles when- 
ever he can. His obedience to orders is prompt 
and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles at hard- 
ships. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. He does not wan- 
tonly destroy property. He works faithfully, wastes 
nothing, and makes the best use of his opportuni- 
ties. He saves his money so that he may pay his 
own way; be generous to those in need, and help- 
ful to worthy objects. He may work for pay but 
must not receive tips for courtesies or good turns. 

10. A Scout is brave.—He has the courage 
to face danger in spite of fear, standing up for the 
right against the coaxing of friends or the jeers 
or threats of enemies; defeat does not down him. 

11. A Scout is clean.—He keeps clean in 
body and thought; he stands for clean speech, clean 
sport, clean habits; and he travels with a clean 
crowd. 

12. A Scout is reverent.—He is reverent 
toward God. He is faithful in his religious duties, 
and respects the convictions of others in matters 
of custom and religion. 


THE SCOUT OATH 


Before he becomes a Scout a boy must promise: 

On my honor I will do my best: 

1. To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout law; 




















2. To help other people at all times; 
3. To ke myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 





Any boy above the age of twelve, irrespective 
of race or creed, may become a Scout and enjoy 
the pleasures and benefits of the wonderful pro- 
gram of Scout activities. 








when baseball returns came in its utility was 
proved. Of course, the troops made a great deal 
of progress in the more serious matters of scout- 
craft, having scientific instructions from various 
authorities, + + +& The Scout Scribe of Troop 1 
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of Melrose, Mont., writes in an offhand manner of 

“killing rattlesnakes” as a daily pastime on the 

camp trip in Canyon Creek. Other diversions were 

games, scoutcraft and general good times. They 

had a ante wagon, but were themselves the steeds. 
t 


They caught lots of fish, explored abandoned mines 
and went on long mountain climbs. &  & Troop 
78 of Chicago went into camp this summer on 
Douglas Hill, the point from which Lake Geneva, 
in Wisconsin, was first seen by a white man. The 
spot is marked by a flag. The boys were treated 
to a visit at Yerkes Observatory in Williams Ba~, 
where everything was explained to them. 

The second annual camp of the Avon-(N. Y.) 
Troop was near the grounds of a man who manu- 
factures aeroplanes, and the boys had daily oppor- 
tunities to see hydro-aeroplane flights across the 
ake. 


Scouts Quick 
to Aid Others 





HILE Boy Scouts from Auburn, N. Y., were 
spending a week at Fair L nage where the 
surf is of considerable size at the break- 

water when the lake is rough, one of the Scouts, 
Albert Page, was washed out into deep water, but 
was pluckily rescued by Carl Bilek, another Scout- 
Although smaller, Bilek towed the drowning boy 
into shallow water.  & & While bathing with a 
crowd of women and children in a park near 
Yukon, Okla, a little girl got beyond her depth 
and cried for help. Homer Bremmett, a Second 
Class Scout, dived gabe after her and succeeded 
in bringing her safely to shore. He is assistant 
leader of the Owl Patrol in Yukon. & & & While 
sitting on the beach of Lake Owasco, Scout Eugene 
D. McCarthy of Auburn, N. Y., heard a scream 
and, looking around, saw three men clinging. to an 
overturned boat which was being huffeted by the 
heavy surf. Launching a frail canoe, the Scout 
finally reached the men and helped them to shore. 
When praised for his pluck he said: “I didn’t 
do any more than any other Scout would do.” 


Many Eventful 
Scout Hikes 


HE first canoeing attempt of the First and 
Second Class Scouts of Harlan, Ky., fur- 
nished them with many interesting experi- 

ences, as well as considerable hard work and fun. 
Three canoes started out down the Cumberland 
river, traveling 280 miles to Burnside, Ky. The 
boys undertook to travel in bathing suits, with the 
result that first aid for sunburn was in demand 
At their various stops they took on provisions. The 
scenery along the trip was beautiful and the boys 
had a chance to study some interesting geological 
formations. They carried their craft. around falls, 
shot rapids and paddled by long stretches of wilder- 
ness. Several caves were discovered, in one of 
which flowed a branch of the river for a mile or 
more before rejoining the main stream. In an- 
other cave the boys explored a mile or so, and 
found later that it extended nine or ten miles 
under the mountain. They saw many specimens of 
stalactite and stalagmite here. The trip gave them 
greater skill in canoeing and greater knowledge of 
their own State. They observed a variety of native 
birds, including eagles, bittern. ducks, hawks and 
owls. *& + The Moscow (Idaho) Boy Scouts’ 
camp, “ Laugh-a-Lotte,” was at the forks of the 
Potlatch river, Idaho. The Scouts spent two weeks 
in camp, dividing the time between fishing, swim- 
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ming, hiking to the neighbor- 
ing lumber camps, studying the 
logging operations and learn- 
ing something about nature 
study, forestry and engineer- ' 
ing. Raising a giant flag pole 
was the first task that tested ‘4 
their resourcefulness. A signal ~* 
tower of fir-poles lashed to- 
gether with wire to a height 
of thirty feet was built by 
the smaller boys, while the 


stronger boys worked on the | t eee 
orentians of. a bridas ovet the be-=-+2 SS sti ae i 
Potlatch _ river. he bridge upload Seste 


was of a unique cantilever 
type, with a span of - forty 
feet, and was built after a 
sketch made by the Scout 
Master, who is a civil engincer. A photograph of 
it was shown in the September Boys’ Lire, and a 
diagram, showing the method of construction, is 
shown in this issue. These Scouts also hiked to 
the top of Moscow Mountain, altitude 6,000 feet, 
with blankets, canvas and provisions.. They spent 
two nights on the summit, in spite of thunder 
showers and dust storms. Two of them, with the 
Scout Master, took a horseback trip through the 
interior of Idaho, carrying their supplies on a pack 
horse. They visited the Indian Keservations, the 
cowboy country, the placer mines, forest reserves; 
camped on mountains, river, prairies and in forests, 
and had a glorious time exploring the country, 
fishing, and hunting with a ca.nera, They covered 
450 miles on this trip. & # & A large troop of 
Tacoma (Wash.) Scouts started off in four row- 
boats, under the leadership of Scout Commissioner 
F. J. Soule, for the State Capital, Olympia. Row- 
ing, tramping and swimming, the sixty miles were 
covered in five days. At Olympia tney delivered 
to the Governor an invitation to address the Scouts 
and Council of Tacoma in the rooms of the Com- 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce. The 
Governor accepted and talked on “Good Citizen- 
ship.” Another five days’ trip in row-boats was 
soon undertaken, this time to Henderson Bay 
points on Puget Sound. In August a bunch of 
Scouts went on a ten days’ hike to Mount Tacoma. 
They made their main camp at Longmire Springs, 
2,700 feet above sea level. They climbed Eagle 
Peak, visited Van Trump Park, Paradise Valley 
and Paradise Glacier and a place called “‘ Indian 
Henry’s Hunting Ground.” At Paradise Glacier 
they had a snowball fight and coasting, and while 
in camp went swimming four times in sulphur 
water. & + Near Sabattus, Maine, is a legend- 
ary cave which has aroused the curiosity of many 
a boy, but Troop 1 of Auburn determined to in- 
vestigate this mysterious place and satisfy their 
curiosity. From the first they met with difficulties, 
No one seemed able to direct them properly—they 
trailed over wagon roads and stone fences, up one 
side of the moun‘ain and down again. Finally 
they found a small boy to act as guide and the 
secret trail was discovered. The little guide 
brought them safely to the mouth of the cave, a 
diagonal cut in the rock eight feet long and about 
two high. It was “bad going,” but they deter- 
mined to explore, and the Scout Master, on his 
hands and knees, searchlight in hand, plunged into 
the mass of red mud, slimy moss and dirty water 
at the entrance. Adventures came thick and fast, 
Scout Master and Scouts falling into mud in the 
dark and having other troubles. But they suc- 
ceeded at last, and later welcomed 
a nearby beach and “cleaned up.” 
They got home late that even- 
ing, having covered eighteen miles 
and conquered the famous Sabat- 
tus cave as well. &  & The 
Wolf Patrol of Sherburne, N. Y., 
started out last summer for a dip 
into the real wilderness, cam>ing 
at Beaver river for a short time, 
then hiking forth to Big Moese 
station. They then camped on the 
shore of Buck Pond, a small lake. 
The boys made their own tent 
poles, pine and balsam couches, 
a serviceable fireplace and benches 
and tables. From this camp they 
made excursions into the facinat- 
ing country around the lake. The 
climbed “Bald Spot,” a_ well- 
known peak. At Twitchell Lake 
they had the pleasure of meeting 
William O. Murray of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the National 
Council, who gave the boys the 
use of his quarters for dressing 
rooms after a swim. The long 
and intricate hike taught them 
many things besides the geogra- 
phy of New York State, and the 
Scouts felt that they were better 
for the experiences. After this 
they staye “home,” at their 
out misadventure or accident the 
whole trip. In fact, from three 
to six pounds more: came home 
on each boy than left Sherburne 
twelve days earlier. &¢ & *& 
Troop 121, New York City, made 
its final hike early in October to 
Pelham, N. Y., where a country 


house was thrown open to them First Class 





Philadelphia Scouts 


camping — at ; 
Island” learned that with 
camp, roughing it gloriously, with- two exceptions snakes 
there were harmless, and 
made pets of them. Clar- 
ence J. Garrett, the boy 
in the picture with the 
snake around his neck, 
was enrolled as a_ten- 
derfoot in June. Eight 
weeks later he passed his 


Fic. 2—DETAILS OF THE BRIDGE. 
Courtesy Engineering News. 


Scouts’ Engineering Feat 


The_ cantilever ariiigs, built by Boy Scouts over 


the Potlach river, Idaho, and pictured in the 
October Boys’ Lirg, was described and diagrammed 
in a recent number of the Engineer.ng News, 
which said: The 24-ft. suspended span consists of 
two 6-in. logs fastened into grooved bevels at the 
ends of the 8-in. logs forming the cantilever arms. 
The anchor arms are buried under a rock fill in 
inclined holes dug into the banks of the river. The 
roadway was made by laying cross logs held in 
place by the longitudinal stringers. Prof. Sxein- 
ran of the Department of Civil Engineering of the 
University of Idaho writes: “Although the bridge 
was undertaken merely to interest and instruct the 
boys, it appears to be a practical design. It with- 
stands storm and high waters and is capable of 
carrying pack-horses and pedestrians.” It is doubt- 
ful if any other type of bridge of equal simplicity 
would fulfill the requirements without employing 
longer or heavier timbers, 








through the kindness of Scout Commissioner 
Lorillard Spencer. This Troop has a library of 
150 books and magazines. They contemplate 
starting a natural history room with specimens 
which they collect themselves, and are planning 
entertainments during the winter to raise funds 
for their headquarters ard for next summer’s 
camping expenses. & The “Big Dam” in 
the Mississippi river opposite Keokuk, Ia. was 
recently visited by the Troop from Monmouth, 
Ill. he boys were taken through the power 
house, out on the dam proper and passed through 
the lock. At the close of their trip they visited 
the Fort Madison penitentiary. 


Good Turns— 
Community Service 





OMETIMES Scouts do their best to do a good 
turn to someone and feel that it hasn’t made 
any difference. But it pays in the end, and 

you hear things about yourselves that make your 
ears burn. The Scouts of Texarkana, Ark., have 
recently been very kind to a 
woman in their town who was in 
great need after the death of her 
husband. She thanked the boys, 
then wrote a letter to Headquar- 
ters saying: “I wish to take ad- 
vantage of this. way of thanking 
the outs and their Assistant 
Scout Master for their kindness to 
me since the death of my husband. 
They came to my house several 
times to see what I was in ne 
of, made up money to fill my 
wants. With mary thanks avd wish- 
ing them a_ world of success.” 
The Boy Scouts of 
Stevens Point, Wis., have con- 
verted a grove given them for 
their own use into a public park. 
The Jackson Milling Company 
gave the boys this grove to do 
what they liked with, but they de- 
cided that it was too good to keep 
for themselves, and started to 
work. The park has a water front 
of a quarter of a mile, with a 
sandy beach. They equipped a 
bath house, band stand with re- 
freshment counter, tables, benches, 
baseball diamond, tennis court, 
swings and turning bars, ete. The 
Stevens Point Daily Journal con- 
sented to take charge of and pub- 
lish all public subscriptions. The 
“Boy Scout Park,” as it is called, 
was opened in July by a relay race 
in which twenty Scouts, each 
running a mile, carried a mes- 
sage, congratulating them on their 
work, from the Mayor of Grand 
Rapids to the Mayor of Stevens 
Point who met them at the park. 
tests. (Continued on page 27.) 


“Treasure 











Stories 
to Come in 





Look at this partial list of the 
great authors who will spin 
yarns for you in the next year: 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
Author of “A Midshipman in the Pa- 
cific,”” “On the Old Kearsarge,”’ etc. 

EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, 

Author of “Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” 
“Young Minute Man of 1812,” etc. 
RALPH D. PAINE, 


Author of “College Years,” “Cadet of 
the Black Star Line,” etc. 


JOHN A. ALTSHELER, 
Author of “Horsemen of the Plains,” 
“Forest Runners,” etc. 

JOHN FLEMING WILSON, 
Author of “Tad Sheldon, Boy Scout,” 
etc. 

THORNTON W. BURGESS, 


Author of “Boy Scouts of Woodcraft 
Camp,” “Old Mother West Wind Sto- 
ries,” etc. 


EVERETT McNEIL, 


Author of “Fighting with Fremont,” 
“The Cave of Gold,” etc. 


LESLIE W. QUIRK, 


Author of “Baby Elton, Quarter-Back,” 
“Freshman Dorn, Pitcher,” etc. 


RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY, 


Author of “From Cattle Ranch to Col- 
lege,” “A Year in a Yawl,” etc. 


ALFRED BISHOP MASON, 


Author of “Tom Strong, Washington’s 
Scout,” “Tom Strong, the Young Cap- 
tain,” etc. 


ANDY ADAMS, 
Author of “Wells Brothers, the Young 
Cattle Kings,” “The Log of a Cow- 
boy,” etc. 

This is a truly wonderful l‘'st. Think 
it over. Talk it over with your father 
and mother. 

Benew your subscription NOW. Get 
OTHER boys to subscribe. You can 
get some fine premiums by doing so. 
(See pages 38 and 39 of this i-sue.) 

Send us your orders r:ght away. 
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Books Boys Like Best 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp 
By Walter P. Eaton (Wilde). 


The story of three Boy Scouts and their Scout 
Master in the Dismal Swamp, Va., made famous 
by Miss Stowe’s, “Dread.” Thrilling experiences 
are many. The peril that constantly confronts 
them is the danger of being lost. They meet this 
issue by many signs and markings. 


Art looked up at the square-topped maple. 
“Now you can steer by the maple from the 
other side,” he said 
“and when you get 
near, you can just 
head straight for 
the white bull’s- 
eye.” 

“We ought to 
have put our names 
or something on 
it,” said Peanut. 

“ Why didn’t you 
think of it before?” 
demanded Rob. 

“Why didn’t 


you? came the 
answer. 
“Well, let’s go 


back,” said Art. 
Back they went, 

and again Mr. Rogers climbed up with a 

pencil and printed on the cloth: 
SOUTHMEAD BOY SCOUTS, TROOP l. 

and then the date. 

“Three cheers!” yelled Peanut, leading 
them off. 








Around the End 
By Ralph Henry Barbour (Appleton). 


“Around. the End” is all school life and foot- 
ball, Yardley Hall, where most of Mr. Barbour’s 
best stories occur, is the scene and Kendall Burtis 
is the hero. The critical time in the big game has 
arrived; there is only one more minute to play. 


“Signals! Signals!” shrieked Greene, as 
Kendall’s heart leaped. “Signals! 17-89-31! 
17-89 —.” 

Back swept the ball from between Best’s 
wideset feet, back to Kendall at head- 
height. Up went his hands, out swung a 
leg and then, with the ball tucked in the 
crook of his left elbow, he was plunging 
across the field to his left, while shrieks and 
cries filled the air. 
Six white lines lay 
between him and the 
goal. He crossed two 
in safety, Greene 
speeding beside him. 
Then the enemy 
swept upon _ him. 
Greene threw himself 
in the path of a fran- 
tic foe and went 
down, and Kendall 
ran alone. 

Three white streaks 
danced before his 


eyes now. A _ form 
leaped at him, all 
blue-clad arms, and 


Kendall’s open hand 
flattened against a 
face and he was still 


free. Two lines more 
now, only two! A 
shock almost threw 
him from his feet; 


hands were clutching 
at his hips; he whirled 
on one heel, staggered 
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and broke away; a form dashed in front of 
him, hands stretching upward; Kendall 
leaped and went over the falling foe; the 
last line was under foot! 





Boy Scouts in a Lumber Camp 
By James Ot:s (Crowell). 

The Boy Scouts of the Penobscot are offered an 
opportunity to earn money by cutting ties during 
one lumbering season, and under the leadership 
of a well-qualified Scout Master, manfully under- 
take the contract. They run into trouble at once 
through the presence of some timber thieves. The 
Scouts get the better of the contest. The outlaws 
in revenge attempt to burn their stables. 

The flames fastened upon the logs in half 
a dozen places again and again and there 
were times when the heat was so great that 
it seemed as if the contents of a single 
bucket of water was converted into steam 
even while being thrown upon the smolder- 
ing logs. Now and then one of the lads, 
nearly exhausted and half choked by 
smoke, would cry out that it was useless to 
struggle longer; but Peter held the Scouts 
to the seemingly hopeless task. But for him 
every building at Gray Ledge would have 
been consumed, for it only needed that the 
fire-fighters cease their efforts during the 
slightest fraction of time for the flames 
to conquer. 





Ned Brewster's Bear Hunt 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins (Little, Brown). 

Ned Brewster, accompanied by his father and 
two guides, Mose and George, goes hunting with 
a camera. His efforts to “snapshot” Bruin at 
home are not crowned with easy success, and his 
encounters with the animals are thrilling enough. 
As for instance— 


Gradually the bear came nearer to us, 
until she was within fifty feet. The cubs 
had kept in the edge of the forest until they 
were within a few yards of us, leaving us 
directly between them and the large bear. 
I waited a second until she stepped into a 
clearing, then snapped her picture. 

The old bear was so taken by surprise 
that she looked like a ball of black fur 
flying across the berry patch, never stop- 
ping until she reached the woods. Dad 
gave a yell that made the forest vibrate, as 
he started after the cubs. I was at his 
heels, running as fast as I could and shout- 
ing with every breath. The two cubs were 
so overcome by the 
sudden onslaught that 
they ran for the near- 
est tree and climbed 
to the topmost 
branches. 

*“ How will we ever 
capture them, now 
that we have them 
up a_ tree?” ‘asked 
Mose, as he_ stood 
looking at the fright- 
ened creatures. 

“That’s easy.” said 
dad. “Climb the tree, 
throw a rope around 
their necks, and pull 
them down.” 

Mose thought this 


a good _ suggestion 
and started up the 
tree. 


What happened then, 
and thereafter, is very in- 
teresting, and the telling 
of it will be especially in- 
teresting to boys who like 
to read about wild ani- 
mals, The pictures show 
what it is possible for 





“But Peter held the Scouts 


at the seemingl 
hopeless task.” saad 


people to do in the 


it way of “hunting with a 
camera. 





Tem Strong, Boy-Captain 
By Alfred Bishop Mason (Holt). 


‘A story of adventure for boys and brimful of 
information concerning events followink the Rev- 


olution. Among other experiences, ‘om visits 
General Washington and is assigned by him to 
investigate the work of an ingenious mechanic 


who was trying to perfect a steam-driven boat. 
“Well,” said Washington when Tom had 
read the letter, “I thought perhaps you 
might be the man Mr. Ramsey wants. If 
you care to go to Shepherdstown, I’ll man- 
age to supply the money, enough to try out 
his plans and to take care of you, with 
something over to send’ your mother.” 
_“I thank Your Excellency a thousand 
times,” said Tom. “I can never cease to 
be proud that you have so kindly thought 
of me. For myself, I would be glad to go, 
but I must have my mother’s consent. We 
have been long separated. She could not 
go to Virginia with me, for she could not 


-bear to leave the house where Father died. 


I cannot go unless she 
says so. But go or 
not, I thank you from 
my heart. Have 1 
Your Excellency’s per- 
mission to withdraw?” 

“ Your mother knows 
all about it, Captain 
Strong. I talked to 
her about it in New- 
burgh. There were a 
few tears, but she said 
she gave you to me in 
1776 and she wouldn’t 
take back the gift now, 
if I still wanted you. 
And I do. Will you 
still serve me, Cap- 
tain?” 

“With all my heart, 
Your Excellency.” 

Tom Strong rose to 
his feet and saluted. 
George Washington 
held out his hand, say- 
in 





“Mose started up 
the tree.” 


g: 
“We are on the verge 
of being no longer 

soldiers, but civilians both. I wish you suc- 
cess in your new life.” 

Reverently and gently Tom pressed the 
extended hand, as he bowed low over it. 

“If Zed could see me now, he’d be happy,” 
Tom thought. 
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The Trail to El Dorado 


(Continued from page 9.) 


river swept on up to the base of the bluffs. 
‘Say, we’re in luck!” exclaimed Roy, in 
an exultant whisper, as they looked. 

His companions saw in an instant what 
they had come upon. Almost in the mid- 
dle of the bottom, and hardly a half mile 
away, seven elk were quietly grazing, as 
oblivious to danger as if no human being 
had been within fiftv miles of them. 

“Oh, what a chance!” whispered Zeb, 
“if only we were down there on the bot- 
tom. How can we get in range?” 

“There’s a ravine down there,” he said, 
“that seems to be wooded. Maybe we can 
work down through that. The wind’s from 
the South; they won’t smell us. We 
mustn’t let them see us.” 

The three rode back a short distance to 
get out of sight, circled to the head of the 
ravine, and began cautiously descending it. 
It wound down gradually and was clothed 
with sufficient timber to hide them. A 
pathway, well worn by the feet of animals 
which evidently made it a thoroughfare, 
led them in a few moments to the floor of 
the valley. 
ruptly, and they peered across an open 
strip of prairie at the elk, which were still 
a little beyond rifle range. 

“We'll have to tie the horses in here, 
and crawl up on them,” whispered ‘Charlie. 

They all made their ponies fast to sap- 
lings, and crouching down in the long 
grass began cautiously stalking the game. 

They were almost in good rifle range 
when one of the elk suddenly threw up his 
head and looked around wildly. What he 
had seen or heard none of them could tell, 
but the next instant all seven of the elk 
were speeding up the valley. 

“Confound the luck!” ejaculated Roy. 
“Shoot anyhow!” 

All three raised their rifles, and taking 
hasty aim, fired. 

The elk on the extreme right leaped in 
the air, then went on again, but more slow- 
ly than the rest. 

“One’s hit!” cried Roy, “but not the one 
I shot at. Who did?” 

“T did! I did!” shouted Zeb, dancing 
with excitement. “Oh, can’t we stop him?” 

“Good boy, Zeb!” exclaimed Charlie. 
“Come, let’s get the horses.” 

They turned and dashed back to the 
ravine. While they were untying them, 
Roy said: 

“We'll get more than that one if we’re 
any good. They can’t get out of this bot- 
tom without coming back past us, or swim- 
ming the river. Don’t you see that the 
bluffs break into cliffs up above here a lit- 
tle, and the river comes spang up against 
"em? 

They jumped on their ponies and raced 
up the valley, the elk still in plain view 
ahead, running into the narrowing neck of 
bottom which, apparently, as Roy had said, 
terminated where the river met the bluffs. 
Being confident of having the game in a 
trap, they did not force their ponies to 
their topmost speed. 

But they had not counted on the very 
low stage of water at this dry season of 
late Autumn. As they approached the head 
of the bottom, they were dismayed to see 
the elk, running close together, plunge 
down a cut-bank and out upon a narrow 
beach along the base of the cliffs, formed 
of crumbled shale fallen from the heights 
above, which connected the bottom they 
were on with the one next above it. This 
hank would have been covered with water 
if the river had been.a little higker, but 
(Continucd on page 40.) 


Here the timber ended ab-| 











Your Boy’s Xmas 


OUR BOY, Mr. Citizen, is much like you used to be. 

You want him to have a better chance. He has a hundred 

chances that you never had (most of them superficial), and 
you deprive him of some elemental things that mean much more 
to his happiness and his manly development. 


Every American boy used to 
look forward to owning a gun. At 
12 or 14 of 15 years his father 
bought him one and taught him 
how to handle it. Or his mother, 
when there was no father in the 
home, would buy him a gun 
and have the boy's uncle or a 
neighbor instruct him in its care 
and use. 

Owning a yt is one of the 
inalienable rights of boyhood. If 
he is a regular boy his fingers fairly 
twitch to get hold of a rifle. 


You remember when you were 
taught how to carry a rifle, how to 
load it, to clean it, how to climb a 
fence with it—parents believed 
then there was safety in knowledge 
and not in ignorance of firearms. 

Perhaps that was the day of the 
muzzle-loader, when father gave 
force to his remarks by taking the 


ramrod to you. 


Times change, guns have 
changed, fathers are often too 
busy to think much about the boy. 


But boys do not change in their 
desire to shoot, and the fact does 
not change that there is nothing 
like marksmanship to train the boy's 
eye, steady his nerve, develop 
o judgment, his character and 
self- ce. 


It was a sad day for the boy 
when fathers got busy and mothers 
got timorous, and he was forced 
to the makeshift of the toy-rifle, 
the toy-pistol and the cheap 
revolver. These are the trouble- - 
makers—not only while the boy 
uses them, but through all the rest 
of his life. A man must respect a 
firearm or he will never learn to 
handle it night. 

As for your boy, let it be a good 
rifle. The best you can afford to 
buy. A rifle the boy can grow 
up with. A rifle as good as you 
would need for yourself. 

Get him a Remington-UMC 
.22 Repeater with its solid breech 

ess features and easy clean- 
ing take-down. 


Go to the alert sporting goods dealer or hardware merchant of your 


community. Ask 


him to go over this rifle with you. It is known as the 


most popular light calibre repeating arm in America. 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


299 Broadway, New York 


Windsor, Ontario 





In Other Novembers 


5—Guy Fawkes Day in England. The 
Gunpowder Plot discovered, 1604. 


Nov. 


Nov. 9—Great fire of Boston, 1872. 
Nov. 10—Martin Luther born, 1483. 


Nov. —— declared First Consul, 
1799. 

Nov. _— evacuated New York, 
1783. 


It Stands to Reason 
Man (on dock)—What are you rowing 
are that trunk in the bow of the boat for, 
at! 
Pat—Sure, an’ if it was in the stern, 
wouldn’t I be rowin’ up hill all the time? 
This way I’m rowin’ downhill all the time!” 


He Didn’t 

“Don’t mind, Willie, don’t mind,” said a 

sympathetic little girl to her small brother. 
who had been chastised by their father. 

“I d-didn’t,” sobbed the little fellow. 

“That’s why I got 1-licked.” 








She Was Particular 
“I wouldn’t drink out of that cup,” said 
Robert to the well-dressed stranger. 
“That’s Bessie’s cup, and she’ S very particu- 
lar who drinks out of it. 


“Ah,” said the stranger. “I feel honored 


to share it. Bessie, I suppose, is your sis- 
ter?” 
“Not much,” was the grinning answer, 


after the cup was emptied. “Bessie’s my 
og.” 





What Did Father Do ? 


One day little Johnnie ran into the house 
in great excitement. 

“I just saw an elephant as big as a 
house,” he cried. 

“Oh, no,” said his father. “Not as big 
as a house. I’ve told you a million times 
not to exaggerate.” 





Nothing 


A footless stocking without a leg. 
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TRY TUMBLING 


A New Form of Gymnastics Which You Can Practice 
With Pleasure at Home 


GREAT deal has been written about 
A the special training and dieting one 
has to undergo to enable one to 
perform acrobatic feats, but for ordinary 
gynasium work it is only necessary to be 
fairly healthy, supple, keen, patient, and, 
above all, confident. 

The tricks I am about to describe are all 
well-known ones, and I perform every one 
of them myself.f If you follow the rules 
laid down, no accident will happen. 

In the first place: 

Always practise on a mat, at any rate, 
until you are quite sure of yourself. 


Wear “shorts” when practising, and a 
light easy pair of shoes. 4 
Before performing an actual tumbling 


feat, it wiil be as well to test your supple- 
ness and nimbleness by attempting the fol- 
lewing little trick: 

Grasp the left foot with the right hand 
tightly round the instep. Now jump over 
the barrier formed by the hand and foot 
with the right foot. Keep the left foot 
quite still while you jump, or you may go 
over. 

When you can do this cleanly, 
jumping back again. 

Another variation is to jump over a cane 
held in both hands. Hold the cane lightly, 
and you may also bend it down a little as 
you jump; the hands when 
holding the stick 
be as far apart as the 
shoulders are wide. Prac- 
tise jumping back in this 
case also. 

Do not be discouraged 
by failures, and have great 
confidence in yourself. 

It is very unlikely that 
you will perform any even 
of these simple tricks the 
first time; constant prac- 


practise 


should 





~<a * tise is necessary. 
Aiietes beoe ts you want to be a 
stick tests nimble- successful tumbler, Confi- 


dence and Practice must 
be your motto. 

Now stand at attention, bend the body 
forward, and touch the toes with the finger 
tips, without bending the knees. When you 
do this easily, try to get lower, that is, to 
touch the mat in front of your toes with 
the palms of the hands. In this position 
walk forward—do not bend the knees—and 
endeavor to turn sharp ane This is 
called the Elephant Walk; it is a good 
trick, but you will only do it by practice, 
there is no royal road. 


ness. 


INTERESTING STUNTS 


The next trick will test your confidence, 
and is a very neat little trick if properly 
performed. 

Lie on your back on a bed or low table— 
it must be quite firm—with your head 
hanging over the side, your neck just on 
the edge. Now bring your legs quickly up 
and over your head to the floor, and at the 
same time throw your hands over your 
head; if the trick is done neatly you should 
now be standing on your feet on the floor. 

It will be as well to place a pillow be- 
neath your head at first unless you have a 
friend at hand to hold you. I have known 


a boy of ten learn this trick perfectly in- 
side fifteen minutes. 

Of course the best jumper makes the 
best tumbler, and if not already a fairly 
good jumper it will be well for the boy 
who seriously intends going in for tumbling 
to practise jumping as much as he can. 

Try to jump over a chair with a run of 
about forty feet—a boy of fourteen should 
be able to do so after a little practice—if 
not, try standing on the seat of the chair 
and jumping over the back on to the floor. 

Remember, you must have confidence. 
Once persuade yourself that you cannot do 
a trick, and, believe me, you never will be 
able to do it. 

On the other hand, once make up your 
mind that you can do a trick, and, although 
you may miss the first time or two—I say 
you may—you will eventually do it. 


SITTING DOWN STIFF 


Stand at attention, feet about fifteen 
inches apart, bend the body forward with 
the arms outstretched in front until the 
fingers almost touch the toes, do not bend 





with the body quite stiff. 


sit down 


Learn to 


the knees. Now sit down deliberately, do 
not hesitate. You will not hurt yourself 
if you keep the knees stiff, the body bent 
forward, and make no attempt to save 
yourself. 

When you can do this trick well, you 
mf proceed to what is called the “back 
roll.” 


THE “BACK ROLL” 


From the standing position, fall back as 
I have just described, and without 
stopping drop on to your head and shoul- 
ders, swinging your feet right over and 


The “back roll.” 
pushing the mat with your hands; you 
should thus come up on your feet again. 
The first time or two you may turn your 
head and lie on one of your ears. this will 
assist you over, but it does not give quite 
such a clean, finished appearance to the 
trick. 
More tumbling tricks in the December 
Boys’ Lire. 


Bo YS Instructed by the Hour | 


with the YS Inst new mechanical game. 

The boys in the picture are playing fwith 
Tower which they have just 

.. Note the intent. —s faces. 


While pl 
to build in m 
steel 


they learn m how 
niature, models of the great 
of this mighty age. 


“The American Model Builder” 


tse eke Benes ore : 


role ten wettiHou oar tr ues ——- 
structions; printing presses, roe! 
power der! — eto. Pind dorsed by ed oor 
and sch3ols everywhere. Seven sisee, $1.0 
lan be added t to sat any time. oa iseless gam: 

‘or or both boy and parent. For salé by all 
sporting and toy stores. 

Write today for free 

illustrated "Catalog. No. 30 # 


The American Mechanical Toy Co. 
DAYTON, 0. 
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HERE'S GOOD ( 
NEWS, BOYS 


YOU CAN BUY 
A GENUINE 


Fish Brand 
SCOUT ¢ 
CAPE 
FOR $2. 


Waterproofed lke | pn 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 


in wet weather. 


If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your 


cOWER’s dealer if he can show you this 
; trade mark on the silk label. 
nat : A. J. TOWER Co. 
71SH BRAND BOSTON, MASS. 




















Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Plumb “Anchor Brand” Tools 
Hammers, Hatchets, 


Axes, Sledges 


MAKERS OF 


THE OFFICIAL SCOUT AXE 
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Boy Scouts of America 


(Continued from page 23.) 


They did the twenty miles in two hours and twelve 
minutes. Picnics, meetings, games and parties have 
been held during the summer. *& After 
Eugene C. Valiant of Lowell, Mass., had been 
missing for several days the Boy Scouts of the 
town were called on for assistance. They assigned 
the territory to be covered in the search, decided 
that a small wooded area nearby would repay 
search and spread out in a long line, so that no 
ground would escape observation. In a short time 
one of their number came upon the body of the 
unfortunate young man, and his family were in- 
stantly notified of the successful result of the 
Scourts’ search. & The national conference of 
the Federation of Settlements met in Pittsburgh 
early in October and the delegates were met at the 
trains by Boy Scouts. The boys wore badges and 
directed the visitors to their hotels and meeting 
places. & & & Each night of the Hamilton County 
Fair about twenty-five Cincinnati Scouts kept 
guard for ‘“‘ good turns.” In the daytime about 
seventy were on duty. Several times lost children 
were restored to their parents, and once they had 
to trace lost parents! On Old Soldiers’ Day the 
boys met the veterans and individually escorted 
each to Headquarters, where they registered. Later 
they found shaded benches and served dinner to 
them in the open air. On that day the old folks 
from the city and county infirmaries came out, so 
there were plenty of good turns done Besides 
these general duties, the boys guarded vatuabie 
exhibits, kept open congested aisles, often took 
care of heat prostrations and exhibited their own 
Scout flags in Art Hall. & & & After they had 





A WOODS HEADQUARTERS 


The Boy Scouts of West Hoboken, N. J., 
are building a log cahin in the woods on 
the Palisades and will use it as winter 
quarters. There are fifty-five Scouts in the 
troop, and thirty-five Junior Scouts. Dur- 
ing July they earned more than $200, 
which partly paid for their camp in August. 


been settled in camp at Siloam Springs for three 
days, the Scouts of Rushville, Ill., were invited by 
telephone to come to the State Chautauqua grounds, 
where they were given tickets to all the sessions. 
When the boys gave their exhibition drill at the 
auditorium they were enthusiastically received. 
‘They had a chance for first-aid work after a run- 
away, when they kept back the crowd with their 
staffs, made a stretcher and removed the patient to 
their Headquarters and administered first aid. 
Their tents and camp equipment have all been 
earned by a refreshment stand which for two years 
they have conducted at the County Fair. 
Waterloo (N. Y-.) Scouts were on duty at the 
Seneca County Fair and guarded the poultry ex- 
hibits during the exposition. Their work was fully 
appreciated by the management of the Fair, and 
they were asked cordially to “‘ come again.” 


Field Days and 





Relay Races 

BIG field day, which included Scouts from all 
A neighboring towns, was held by the Cham- 
bersburg (Mass.) Scouts this fall. (See 
picture on page 20.) It was started by an over- 
night camp at Red Bridge Park, where the celebra- 
tion was held. Over 100 Scouts took part and 
the audience was enthusiastic. The visiting Scouts 
were the guests of the Chambersburg Scouts for 
five meals, under the direction of Mr. Walter F. 
Holler, the head of the Commissary Department. 
Expert army men judged the pitching of the tents 
and camp features. The prizes were awarded by 
Mr. A. J. W. Hutton, President ot the Local 
Council. The huge loving cup, won by Mercers- 
burg, will be pvt up again to the same troops next 
year, and will remain the possession of the troop 
winning it three years in succession. # + & The 
close of the summer season was marked by the 
Buffalo Scouts by a monster outing at Crystal 
Beach, a nearby resort. Four hundred boys, 
representing troops from all neighboring towns, 
gathered. there bright and early and ran off a 
fine program. Some started in the early morning 


Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for September, 1913. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 


Honor medals are given for signal bravery 
or life saving. 


Caleb Harrison, Bloomfield, N. J. 
William A. Johnson, North East, Md. 
Howard Scott, Jacksonville, Fla. 


EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the silver Eagle, these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for twenty-one 
merit badges. It is the highest honor given 
for winning merit badges. 

Bernard Armstrong, Detroit, Mich. 
James P. Murphy, Broadland, S. D. 
Edward L. Bowles, St. Louis, Mo. 
Barton L. Jenks, Rutherford, N. J. 
Harry J. Farwell, Detroit, Mich. 
Frank W. Bryant, Greenfield, Ind. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and pub- 
lic health. Star Scouts hold five badges in 
addition to these. 


- Festus J. Wade, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stewart Sutherland, St. Louis, Mo. 
Andre Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Page C. Robertson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gilmore Fisher. St. Paul, Minn. 
Total number of merit badges awarded, 318. 











boat, at five forty-five, so eager were they to get 
to the rally. They all came home together in the 
evening. The judges were G. Barrett Rich, Jr., 
and two officers of the city. M. C. Guggenheimer 
was timekeeper; R. F. Baldwin, starter, and Com- 
missioner W. W. Brundage, scorekeeper. The 
program contained unique events calculated to dis- 
play the gain in scoutcraft knowledge made during 
the summer. A stretcher race was won by .Troop 
7 A member of Troop 49 won the equipment 
race. Troop 49 was voted the best appearing troop; 
Troop 18 had the best unique specialty, and 
signalling awards went to Troops 27, 12, 18 and 11. 
Troop 49 also carried off the most points for the 
day, followed by Troop 12. $ message 
from Mayor A. B. Davies of Clifton Forge, Va., 
to Mayor R, B, Stevenson of Covington was re- 
layed by twelve Boy Scouts in an hour and fifty 
minutes. <A reply was brought back. They have 
also held a Field Day this year, and prizes were 
offered by merchants. The events included the 
standing broad jump, running high jump, 100-yard 
dash, baseball throw, etc. First-aid and desiiinn 
tests were also held. *& Another scout rally 
that deserves to go down to history has receutly 
been held in Hoboken, N. J. The troops met on 
Stevens Field, the campus of the college, and in 
spite of lowering skies carried their program 
through. Troop 1, associated with the Presbyterian 
church, came off with the honors by a margin of 
eleven points. Troop 1 of West Hoboken and 
Troop 12 of Jersey City tied for second, West 
Hoboken winning the deciding toss. The bovs 
came from a radius cf over thirty miles, and fifty 
troops were represented. There was a large crowd 
of enthusiastic spectators. The Secretary of the 
Board of Trade of the city, Mr. Robert Reiser, 
arranged and managed the affair, which went with 
the precision of clockwork. A committee of Scout 
Masters arranged the events, which included a 
general review and various contests. The Mayor, 
Martin Cooke, and other prominent men reviewed 
the impressive procession of troops and leaders. 
Then came the contests. The antelope race, the 
rescue race between rival ambulance corps, the 
fire contest, the costume race, tug of war and relay 
race were all applauded, as were the exhibitions 
of Scout work, Mayor Cooke presented silk pen- 
nants to the winning teams. hen came the 
presentation of three silver loving cups to the 
Hoboken troops which had helped during the Baby 
Parade, and the chairman of the Parade Com- 
mittee, who gave the cups, declared that he did not 
believe the affair could have been carried out 
successfully had it not been for the assistance of 
the Scouts. & The semi-weekly -meeting *of 
the Boy Scouts living in the neighborhood of 
Meriden, Conn., was held in September. Among 
other things they had an “ undressing race,” which 
was very amusing. The water events were par- 
ticularly interesting. The life-saving swim, which 
consisted of a dive from the bridge and the rescue 
of a supposedly unconscious boy, was a revelation 
even to the men who managed the meet. One 
(Continued on page 29.) 


BOYS CAN BUILD the TOYS 
That Teach Them a Man's Work 


MECCANO 


The romance of the sky-scraperand 
the great bridge glows in évery boy’s 
soul, He who today builds toy towers, 
derricks and Ferris Whcels with his 
MECCANO—learning the magic of 
beams and girders, bolts and plates— 
may tomorrow build the giant struc- 
tures of his dreams. 


Get that boy you are interested in 
a sct of MECCANO 

See its brass and nickelcd-steel toy building mae 
terial at your toy or sporting-goods dealer, Or, if 
he hasn’t the book of designs to show ycu the wone 
derful things a boy can build with MECCANO, 
write us to send catalogue and full infcrmation of 
“the best thing ever invented for a boy.’* 


Be sure the name MECCANO is on box 


EMBOSSING COMPANY 
49 Church Street, Albany, N. Y. 














Two of the Best Boy Scout 
Books Ever Published 


By WALTER P. EATON 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERKSHIRE 


A story of how the Chipmunk Patrol 
was started, what they did and how they 
did it. The Chipmunk Patrol is the first 
step through which the Young Scouts 
pass, and the stories of their hikes, their 
life in the open and their athletic team 
are all things which boys will want to 
read about. 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE DISMAL SWAMP 


This story is a continuation of “The 
Boy Scouts of Berkshire” and is an un- 
usually interesting book on Boy Scouting. 

Both books have colored frontispiece. 

Price $1.00 each net. Postpaid $1.12. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston St., Boston 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 


MONMOUTH WIRELESS 
OUTFI 


TS 


SEND STAMP FOR BULLETIN D 


Which contains all the codes and tells how to 
get into this wonderful science at little cost. 
We offer expertly built outfits for less than 
you can make a set at home. Complete Re- 
ceiving sets for $2.25 up. Ready for use and 

of proved merit. Get in 











on the messages that 
are flying about you in 
the air. 


Monmouth Electric Co., Inc., 
92-94 Murray St., N.Y. City 
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OFFICIAL 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


are made exclusively by the 


OFFICIAL NATIONAL OUTFITTER 
of the 


Boy Scouts of America 





If there is no agency in your city, write direct to 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


103 1 Fifth Ave., New York Red Bank, New J ersey 
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Boy Scouts of America 


(Continued from page 27.) 


fellow brought his victim ashore in sixty seconds 
and another in sixty-two. Then came a river- 
fording event, canoe tilting, fire building and water 
boiling. The prizes were distributed around the 
camp fire. 


Suggestions to Hiking Scouts 


So many Scouts have gone traveling this sum- 
mer that their knowledge of their neighbors should 
be much broader. However, as we read accounts 
of the hikes, we are struck by the fact that when 
a troop of Scouts strikes a town they start out to 

‘see the sights” on their own motive power, 
without stopping to see whether any of the Scouts 
of the town would be willing to welcome them 
and show them ’round. 

Scouts, isn’t this a good chance to carry out 
your “friendly”? rule, and also to do a little 
scouting for any comrades who may be in the 
strange city? You all know how glad you would 
be if a troop of Scouts from another town dropped 
in at your Headquarters. Probably as you took 
them around, you’d discover things about your own 
home city that you never knew before. 

So next time you strike a neighbor town, hunt 
*em out. You may have to do a bit of detective 
work, but it will be worth it. And if there are 
no Scouts in that town, you may stir up interest 
so that the good citizens will ask, ‘“* Why haven’t 
we any Scouts like these youngsters?” and so get 
acquainted with the movement. 


Helps Scouts to Know Their City 


You boys have all read of the Poughkeepsie Civic 
Medal, and perhaps a good many of you have 
wished that you could have a try for it. The Buf- 
falo Scouts have now been offered one very much 
like it. The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce of- 
fered the medal to First and Second Class Scouts 
who passed the required examination on October 25 
on municipal conditions—industrial, civic and po- 
litical. An essay written before the examination 
must be handed in beforehand. Such subjects will 
be included as city statistics, names of superintend- 
ents of public works, etc., district government, fire 
stations, public buildings, banks and office build- 
ings. Points of historical interest are also asked 
for. The offer is made because the Chamber feels 
that the knowledge possessed by the average boy 
about his city and the city government is very lim- 
ited, and that the ignorance of the average voter is 
one of the greatest causes for corruption in city 
government. Every city should take up this idea. 


Scouts Thrifty at Fair 


Some time ago we published the news that St. 
Paul (Minn.) Scouts were “paper pickers” at the 
State Fair and expected to make a good profit from 


the work. They now report that they cleared 
more than $500. The Scout Executive, E. B. 
Palmer, was in charge of the Department ‘of Sani- 


tation, having oversight not only of the boys but 
of all the sanitary arrangements of the Fair, one 
of the largest in the United States. Since the close 
of the Fair he has been complimented by the 
foreman of the grounds, who said that the condition 
of the grounds was far better than after last year’s 
Fair. At their summer camp the St. Paul boys 
earned public commendation by their good turn 
of clearing up Silver Lake, all the fish in which 
had died of a mysterious affection, and burying all 
the unpleasant collection. This disagreeable task 
was one’ which did much to preserve the good 
health reputation of the region about Silver Lake, 
where the camp was held. 


For Poison Ivy 


An observant Scout, Peter C. Happ, of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., noticed in the letter column of the 
New York Times the following account of a good 
method of treating poison ivy. We reprint this as 
a suggestion for next season’s camping expeditions: 

The writer, long a victim from the plant, has 
been saved many hours of torture through the use 
of the following lotion: One pint Jamaica bay 
Tum, one tablespoonful powdered boric acid, ten 
drops carbolic acid and one teaspoonful baking 
soda. The formula was obtained from a high 
medical authority, and since that time I no longer 
dread coming into contact with the poison vine. 


A Queer Discovery 


While the Scouts of Pittsburgh who were ca 
ing on the Clarion river were taking a nature nels 
tamble through the woods, they came upon the 
complete skeleton of a fox caught in the crotch of 
a tree’s branches. One theory is that when the 
fox was pursued it jumped into the tree for safety. 
Others believe that the terror of the barnyards 
was after a stray fowl which alighted on the 
branches, and slipped into the trap, from which 
it could not escape. The troop now has this prize 
naturalistic discovery and will display it proudly 
this winter as a souvenir. 





“And That’s Only ONE Argument 
for These Vacuum Cup Tires!”’ 









You are always 
ahead of the 
crowd on slip- 
pery pavements, 
sandy or muddy 
roads if your 
wheel is equip- 
ped with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red ©} Tread 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 


The Vacuum Cups have a grip which never slips 
yet causes no drag on the wheel. The Red 
Tread is Oil-proof. Oily roads cannot rot it. 
As near puncture-proof as tires can be 
made. 

Red Tread Tires give a wheel a neat, hand- 
some appearance, which makes it stand out 
among the others. 


Sold under our exceptional guarantee cover- 
ing a season’s service under the liberal con- 
ditions printed on tag attached to each tire. 


Write us direct if your dealer can't supply you. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, 595 Leerty Ave. Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th St. 
Cleveland, 1921 Euclid Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 514 E. 15th St. 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave. aha, 215 S. 20th St. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Seattle, Armour Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1889 Broadway 
Boston, 735 Boylston Street 
Dallas, 2111 Commerce Street 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street 
Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 
An Independent Company with an independent 
selling policy 
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YOU CAN DRAW 
and earn $25 
drawing and learn from Jack Smith, famous 
cartoonist. who shows a rea/ record on the 
world’s greatest papers. He teaches you 















to $150 weekly if you like 
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ee Gs cee pene ts An Ideal Christmas Gift for Boys 
NEW YORK WERALD” This is the oni, longest-' -fiying toy aeroplane on the 
The Globe Seat heer he ever seeing ; 
y in every community 
New Hork Firess 
WASHINGTON WERALD | on. action pictures. handsome badge will be sent him /ree. Do not de- 
epee ay sh cueentedaiess cniemtion Jae ike Aeroplane Suppy 
SMITH's OWN CARTOON SCHOOL, 1400 Broadway, 


New York. 





Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Ce,, 4-86 West Broadway, NewYork 
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Every Boy that has an 


“A.A.” Self Filler 


will tell you how handy it is, 
how easy to fill and keep clean. 


Os with the 
oi eapss Caton 





is always ready for service. It can be 
filled from an ink well, stand or bottle by 
simply twisting the button. 

A. A. Pen Perfection is rigidly main- 
tained by 


ARTHUR A. WATERMAN & CO. 


22 Thames St., N. Y. City 

All the parts entering into the con- 
struction of these pens are made, 
tested and inspected in their own 
shop. 

Skilled workmanship, the best of 
material and their guarantee assure 
you of absolute satisfaction. Send 
for the new catalogue showing— 


SELF FILLERS, MIDDLE JOINT, 
SAFETY AND LOWER END JOINT 
FOUNTAIN PENS. $2.00 aud up. 


NOT CONNECTED WITH THE L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
-* FLECTRICITY 


— Boys—this book—our brand new 
mm catalog- is a mine of electrical knowl- 
edge, 128 pages full of cuts, complete 
description and prices of the latest elec= 
trical apparatus for experimental 
and practical work—Motors. Dynamos, 
Rheostats, Transformers, Induction Coils, 
Batteries, Bells, Telephone Sets, Tele- 
graph Outfits. Greatest line of miniature 
E'ectric Fa‘iways and parts, 
‘Toys and Novelties. 
This catalog with valuable coupon sent 
for 6c in stamps. (No postals answered.) 


Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. 








Boyle Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Bargains in 
Band Instruments 


We have a wareroom full of band in- 
struments taken in exchange for our 
Lyon & Healy American Professional 

, and Own Make Band Instruments, Weare 
disposing of them at a grand clearing sale. 

GCornets $3.00 and upward. rombones $6.00 and _up- 

q@ward. Write for our big listif youcan usea in- 

etrument in perfect order at a nominal price. e will 
also send you (free) a copy of our Band Herald. 


LYON & HEALY, 31-41 Adams St., CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House (187) 


Fine BOOK FREE | 


Free. Tells all about 
my and how we teach this fom 
nating and lucrative profession by 


LEARN BY MAIL TO 


















and animals, tan hides.make rugs.etc. Dec- 
our home with beautiful .specimens. 


y 
W: 
alr Gig profit during your poare tine 
worthwestern School of Ta my 
2868 Rex Building Omaha Nebraska 


MODEL AEROPLANES 
Complete Hantbook of mod- FREE on Request 


els and supplies. Qur Latest. 
The Deperdussin, Complete material for building 3 
ft. Model, with plans, $4.50, postpaid. Plans only, 15c. 
SPECIAL 10% Discounts for SCOUTS 


Wading River M. F. C. Co., Wading River, N. Y. 
Successors to White Aeroplane Co. 




















The Cruise of the Pegasus 


(Continued from page 5.) 


rumbling below gathered volume and the 
tramp began to quiver to the pull and 
thrust of the pistons. 

The sailor who had been forward re- 
ported that the hawser had carried away 
at the hawse-pipe during one of the steam- 
“The tug’s pick- 


er’s wild sheering dives. 
ing up her end now,” 
he added, snugging 
himself into his oil- 
skins resignedly. 

“ Say, captain, what 
kind of a packet. is 
this here?” 

“ All right,” was the 
response. “A bit deep, 
but seaworthy.” 

“ She’ll need to be,” 
growled the - sailor. 
“Nothing but boys 
to handle her and as 
bad a gale coming on 
as ever I saw.” 

The mate nodded 
curtly. “Those boys 
are all right,” he ans- 
wered gruffly. “At 
least they can steer.” 

Half an hour after- 
wards Mrs. Hayden 
struggled up to the 





It was not encouraging what he saw. 
The wind was screaming over the foaming 
surges and now and then a great, heaping 
sea would mount to the low bulwark-rail 
of the steamer and pour a few tons of 
water down upon her decks. And the gale 
was steadily increasing in violence. 

The motion of the 
Pegasus was an in- 
describable twist, 
lurch, and long quiv- 
ering plunge and 
slow recovery. 

“The old man is 
right,” Sorenson said 
to himself. “ Now to 
heave to, if we 
can!” 

The tug had long 
since vanished. Noth- 
ing was to be seen in 
any direction except 
driving scud and 
streaming  spindrift. 
If this manoeuvre 
failed, the mate un- 
derstood, no one 
would know what 
had become of the 
unlucky tramp. But 
there was no hesita- 
tion in his orders. 





bridge and cried in 

Mr. Sorenson’s ear, With the sailor at 
e i age we go- the wheel, Tad and 
ing! he captain a lag 6 ta ae al es » Carson on the bridge 
wants to know!” THE PEGASUS WAS STILL AFLOAT, beside him | and’ ‘ihe 


“ Puget Sound!” he 
told her. “ Can’t heave 
to. Got to run for 
it!” 

Tad had been called 
up from the wheel to stand lookout and 
he overheard this interchange. It struck 
him that the mate seemed doubtful, though 
he had clearly announced. his intentions. 
He saw Mrs, Hayden shake her head vigor- 
ously. Then Mr. Sorenson beckoned him. 

“Go below and see Captain Hayden,” he 
was ordered. “Ask him how this packet 
behaves when running before it.” 

Tad made his way down into the saloon 
and to the sick captain’s room. 

“My God!” cried Hayden the moment 
he saw Tad, “tell that mate to heave her 
to. The Pegasus won't stand up when it’s 
like this. She’ll drive under!” 

Tad glanced curiously at the thin face 
and feverish eyes and nodded. 

“Mr. Sorenson sent me to ask you about 
that.” ‘ 

“Tell him to hurry! hurry! before it’s 
too late!” cried Captain Hayden weakly. 

When Sheldon reported what the dying 


accompany 


LiFe.) 





skipper had said the mate peered over the 
end rail of the bridge and studied the sit- 
uation, his big arms folded on the rail. 


(Miniature of one of the illustrations to 
the concluding installment 
this thrilling story in the December Boys’ 


rest of the Scouts in 
the chartroom ready 
to jump when needed, 
Sorenson began the 
slow and dangerous 
work of swinging the Pegasus so that she 
would no longer take the seas on the quar- 
ter but would head into them. 

As the old steamer answered her helm 
and commenced to swing a _ whooping 
comber rushed over her low decks and 
staggered her. For an instant she hung as 
if stunned. But the thrust of her engines 
brought her around further and_ she 
escaped taking much of the next wave 
over. Then she rolled in’ the trough of 
the sea. 

So long as he lived Tad Sheldon was 
never to forget a moment of the next half 
hour. Engines and helm were powerless to 
swing the old Pegasus out of the trough 
and thead her into the wind. And* every 
moment or so another hissing sea would 
sweep out of the smother and hammer and 
tear and crush till it seemed as if nothing 
made by human hands could endure such 
buffeting. The motion was terrific, the 
noise and tumult unspeakable. 

(Continued in the December Boys’ Lire.) 
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The Lonesome Corner 


riences behind them, “Lonesome 

Corner” Scouts are getting ready 
to renew correspondence with others. 
Here are a few names to add to your list: 
Mervin Beeson, Second Class Scout, Cali- 
fornia; Arthur B. Collins, Illinois; W. C. 
McClure, Pennsylvania. 


Wc many exciting summer expe- 





The fame of the “Lonesome Corner” has 


spread to Canada, for Boys’ Lire has re- 
ceived a letter from Canadian officials say- 
ing that their boys were anxious to corre- 
spond with Scouts in “the States.” If you 
want to write to a neighbor over the bor- 
der, send us an unaddressed letter and we 
will forward it to the Canadian Headquar- 
ters. From there they will go to Canadian 
Scoutr, International correspondence will 
be mighty, interesting. 
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Know This Blouse 


While there are hundreds of 
thousands of boys wearing this 
standard blouse of the world, there are 
those who have not, as yet, become familiar 
with its distinctive and exclusive features— 
the L@P —the notable high quality of materials 
and high grade of workmanship -the quick and 
permanent waist adjustment—the scientifically per- 
fect sizes—the correct styles and manliness of the 
designs —and particularly the absence of any old 
fashioned or played out waist arrangements like but- 
tons on the band, or elastics, or other bothersome contri- 
vances which prevent:a boy putting on and taking off 
his blouse until mother or someone does a lot of fussing 
or fixing—none of these “dead ones” are in 
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(PATENTED FEBRUARY 7, 1911) 


BLOUSE for BOYS 


Every boy who wears a @jml@ 
Blouse is his own self-reliant 
man. Boy scouts of America, 
write for Edna K. Wooley’s 
Book—“GETTING 
TOGETHER’’— 
it is free and | 
will inter- 



































est you 
=~ K&SE, Blouse Makers 
SAN FRANCISCO _KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Best Food for 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
Is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared ina digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the great- 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
































LEARN TO DRAW . 


durir's your spare time. 

System of personal, Coat 
a mail have yer hundreds 
who are now successfully drawing for 
and You can earn 
money while living ; at home. Show me 
what you can do by copying this sketch of 
President Wilson. Send it to me with 6c. 
in stamps and I will senc you a test lesson 
plate and a collection of drawings showing 
possibilities for YOU. The Landon 
School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 

1496 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 













Send 20c. for sam- 
ple 18-inch banner. 
Two colors, four let- 
ters. Or send postal 
for free catalogue. 
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FOR FALL AND WINTER 

Be the first boy fn your town to ride a DIAMOND Our new catalog shows 100 best 
Safety (Squ ) Tread Bicycle Tire—the kind that ‘‘Won't games of all kinds, large and small 
SUP write to tag tor Diam t Baia — It ioe. mien 3 for all purposes. You will want them in your club 
rite to-day for Bicy ace Fires, Ag and home. Largest game suppliers for 12 years. 
dares D = The ‘IMPROVED SHUFFLE BOARD CO,. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Be sure to mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements. 





The Stampede and the 
Tenderfoot 


(Continued from page 16.) 


but serious work. Hitherto he had thought 
only of outstripping the others; now he 
knew that, unless he could help in saving 
the cattle, he had no business there. 

Again the leading horseman looked back. 
and this time Cecil could see his features 
quite plainly. It was Ted Hartmann. 

Evidently the young cowboy was in a 
state of excitement, for he kept on waving 
his arms and shouting. Cecil caught the 
word “barranca,” which he knew meant a 
ravine or chasm; but at first he had no idea 
what message the other wanted to convey. 

Then suddenly it dawned upon him. 

On his way he had passed the carcases of 
several dead animals, gored and trampled 
to death in the blind rush. This of itself 
represented serious loss, but it was nothing 
to what might happen if the cattle were ap- 
proaching the edge of a bluff. In their 
fright the leaders of the herd would prob- 
ably go right over, the others would fol- 
low, and the result would be something 
very like ruin to his uncle. 

Such a catastrophe must be prevented at 
all costs. But how? 

Ted’s voice came to him from in front. 

“ Ride close in,” commanded the cowboy. 

With a promptness that surprised him- 
self, Cecil obeyed, to draw back again in- 
stantly as a bull swerved and all but gored 
his horse. 


“ Afraid I shall never make a cowboy,” . 


he muttered; but the next moment he tried 
again and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
animals slightly alter their course in order 
to avoid him. 

“How long have we?” he asked of Ted, 
who was now only a few yards in advance. 

“Ten minutes—at this pace. Bluff’s al- 
most straight ahead.” 

The cowboy was riding dangerously close 
to the leaders of the herd in his anxiety to 
turn them from their course. He knew, as 
every ranchman does, that there is only one 
way to deal with a stampede of cattle. You 
must set them “milling ”—that is, going 
round and round in a circle until they are 
tired out and stop from sheer exhaustion. 
A dozen men can usually manage this with 
ease, but for two it is almost a hopeless 
task with a large herd. Still, Ted evidently 
meant to try it. 

“Let’s see what the lasso will do,” he 
said, and, lifting the line from his saddle 
bow, he sent it spinning across to the other 
side of the herd. 

It dropped over the horns of a big bull, 
and in a flash Ted had it drawn taut. His 
object was to drag the animal round to the 
right, on the chance that the others would 
follow; but before he could put the idea 
into practise the bull was down. 

With terrific force those behind swept 
down upon him, rolling him over and 
trampling him under foot. The lasso 
snapped in two like a piece of string. 

“No good,” said the cowLoy, shaking his 
head. “ There’s only one chance left now. 
I’m going to gallop on to the barranca and 
walk back to meet them.” 

“Walk?” repeated Cecil in wonder. 

“Yes. It’s a risk, but there’s nothing else 
for it. If they see me, it’ll be all right; if 
they don’ 5 ge Well, you must cover me all 
you can.’ 

He looked sharply at Cecil as he spoke. 
His impression of the lad had changed con- 
siderably in the last few minutes; but if he 
regretted the absence of a more experi- 
enced hand, it is scarcely to be wondered at. 
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“But why not ride?” asked Cecil, puz- 
zled. 

“ Because they’d simply run me down and 
gore me. It’s a strange thing, but wild cat- 
tle take very little notice of a mounted 
man; in half an hour they’re quite used to 
seeing him about. But with a man on foot 
it’s different. The sight of lim in the open 
near frightens them to death.” 

“And that’s what you want to do?” 

“Exactly. If they see me they’ll turn 
about and stampede in another direction.” 

He was off as he spoke, riding hard 
toward the bluff, for there was no time to 
be lost if he meant to carry out his plan 
successfully. 

Cecil watched him like one fascinated. 
To his mind it was a mad thing to do—a 
foolhardy thing. But at the same time it 
was magnificent. All Cecil’s petty resent- 
ment against Ted disappeared, to be suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of whole-hearted ad- 
miration. 

The next few minutes seemed endless to 
the boy. He continued to regulate his pace 
to that of the animals by his side, pressing 
close up to the leaders in the hope that 
even yet he might succeed in turning them 
aside. 

But his efforts were of no avail, and pres- 
ently he saw Ted dismount and, with a 
slap on the rump, send his horse scamper- 
ing out of harm’s way. Then the cowboy 
started to walk swiftly back toward him. 

Cecil’s heart thumped fiercely against his 
ribs. His hand, which gripped the reins, 
trembled with excitement. There was only 
a matter of two hundred yards between 
him and the venturesome youth, and still 
the cattle gave no sign. On they thundered, 
nearly fifteen hundred of them, in a com- 
pact body, blind to everything in their 
nervous fright. 

Would they see Ted in time? And would 
the scare he predicted really come off? 

Another moment or two and these ques- 
tions had apparently answered themselves. 
The distance dividing cattle and cowboy 
was so short that it seemed impossible for 
the latter to escape. Suddenly Ted whipped 
out his revolver and fired three shots in the 
air. 

The effect was electrical. Startled by the 
sound, one animal after another raised his 
head, took in the apparition in front and, 
with a bellow of alarm, turned off to the 
Tight. 

Cecil uttered a whoop of delight, which, 
however, quickly changed to a cry of fear. 
For, though most of the troop followed the 
leaders, one or two, unable to draw up, 
—_ charging straight down upon the cow- 

oy. 

He saw Ted take to his heels and run for 
dear life. Then one animal, as it passed, 
brushed against him, and he was knocked 
all in a heap on the ground. 

Cecil held his breath. Ted was lying 
right in the path of a bull which had be- 
come separated from its fellows and ap- 
parently had not noticed their change of 
direction. 

On rushed the animal, his great horns 
looking horribly cruel in the dim light. In 
another moment he would have reached 
Ted. What was to be done? 

Even while he asked himself the question 
the boy had begun to act. He was riding 
almost alongside the bull, but a little bit in 
advance. A pull on the reins, and he had 
forced his horse’s head round till he was 
at right angles to the huge beast. Then, 
applying the spurs, he rode straight into it. 

Of what happened next Cecil never had 
any clear idea. He felt a shock as though 
a house had fallen about him, after which 
he was lifted from his horse and hurled 
through the air. 
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and true dentifrice, such as 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 
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Dr. Lyon’s. 


and gritless. Cleanses teeth by 
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Quick Work! 


Strong, active bodies—ready, steady 
brains—these are what Boy Scouts 
must have to carry out the duties of 
Keeping fit is a matter 
of exercise and proper food—food 
To get best results you 
must have good teeth and practice 


Good Teethkeeping 


This means brushing your teeth reg- 
ularly night and morning with a tried 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Boy Scouts should never be without 
one of those valuable little cans of 
The powder is smooth 


ough polishing—the safest way. 


Remember that Dr. Lyon’s 
is the standard dentifrice 
of the United States Army 
and Navy and the. Na- 
tional Guard. Therefore, 
Boy Scouts are following 


the best example when 
they, too, adopt Dr. 
Lyon’s. 
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What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do only 
your dentist’ is 
competent to do. 


SSAA 


Sold Everywhere. 
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temps, Coins, Ktc. 





e variues used Por. 
packet stamp hin; 
ALL 1 pooket stamp album, 
set Ven 2 varieties, 
FOR Cc 1 set Ecuador, 2 varietier, 
10 varieties unused stamps. 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and 
album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 different 
U. §., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, 50 per 
cent. List Free. 1 buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FREE 108 Fore! 
10gs for = Seiee Stemee, Album & Cata- 





PaYN ST‘MP CO,, 138 No, Wellingtos St,, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





INS Etc. U.S. 10c. bill, 20c. ; Confederate $100 bill, 12c. 

r) Thick Egyptian coins (A.D. 200) 3 diff. (named) 25c. 

White Cts, 1862, new 7c. 20 diff. foreign coins, 35c. 

curios Mound Builders’ money, 3 for 35c. Real Scrab, 

ee ey 74 * ane coins (named) 

old, 3 for 25c. iff. coins, dated before 

1780, 30c. Elder Rare Coin Book, 160 pp. 28 plates, premium lists 

of 1500 coins and tokens, foreign exchange tables, contains a mint of 

valuable information, 75c. Special premium list. 4c. retai} lists free 
to buyers. T. L. ELDER, Dept. T, 32 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 

countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 
Send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


- ET WATER MARK DETECTOR 
and 50 different stamps—only 10 cts. BURT 

327 No. Newton, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
ATTENTION! Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 


100 
WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR 


I received your check for $1.00 and 
thank you very much. Every boy and 
girl should read SCHOOL PROGRESS. 





C. F. Kurirscx. 
5930 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
PRIZE 


MAGAZINE 


What They 


SCHOOL 
PROGRESS 


25c to $2.00 
paid for 


SCHOOL WORK 


Vol. 4. June, 913. No.4 








return mail. 





It will help you to do 
better the things you are 
good at doing. 


se2e0.8o" 30 BOYSIGIRLS cast wonrs 


WHAT THESE SAY THEY ALL SAY 


Prizes Range from 25c to $2.00 wor 


School Progress League Members for actual specimens of 
school work, such as: 
Written Lessons, Clay Modeling, Basketry, Illustrating, etc. 
Prize work published monthly in School Progress. 
of which is mailed to each League Member. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW MEMBERS 


Send 25c for four months’ trial, and receive your first copy 
of School Progress, League Pin and Membership Card by 
Money right -back if not thoroughly satisfied. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS LEAGUE 


612-614 Chestnut St, 


WE ALL en — PROG- 
As soon as we ron ‘hia book we have 

turns reading it. I received the check 

for my story and was greatly pleased. 


GERTRUDE EARNSHAW. 
Duluth, Minn. + 


Have Done, YOU Can Do 


Composition, Penmanship, Drawing, 


A copy 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














FINANCIALLY, 
WINNING 


A BIG HIT 


ARTISTICALLY AND IN 


“The Making of a Scout” 


See what the Yonkers, N. Y., 
SCOUTING about this great eight-reel photo-play and what it 
means to the Scout Movement. 


RECRUITS 


Council say in this issue of 





This is the last call for dates in Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 





1155 BROADWAY 





If you want this picture to win recruits and to make money 
for your organization write at once to , 


THE MAKING OF A SCOUT 


NEW YORK, N. Y 




















My Conscience 


James Wuitcoms Riley in the Century. 
Sometimes my Conscience says, says he, 
“Don’t you know me?” 

And I, says I, ~~er through .and through, 
“Of course I « 

You air a nice aa ever’ way, 

I’m here to say! 

You make me cry—you make me pray, 

And all them good things thataway— 

That is, at night, Where do you stay 
Durin’ the day?’ 


And then my Conscience says, onc’t more, 
“You know me—shore?’ 

“Oh, yes, ” says I, a-trimblin’ faint, 

“You ’re jes a_ saint! 

Your ways is all so holy- cab, 

I love you better ever’ nig 

You come around,—’tel plum "daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight!” 


And then my Conscience sort 0’ grits 
His teeth, and spits 


On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse, 

And beats me with the big butt-end 

O’ that thing—’tel my clostest friend 
’Ud hardly know me. “Now,” says he, 
“Be keerful as you ’d orto be 

And allus think o’ me! 





A Shower of Gold 


Gold in the grass around the Library of 
Congress at Washington recently attracted 
many boys. The beautiful dome is thickly 
overlaid with gold leaf and cost $50,000. 
Much has been loosened and blown off, so 
that parts of the lawn are golden. Con- 
gress will have the dome regilded and stop 
the glittering shower. 





A boy who spends his money as he goes 
is never able to make a little go very far. 


When he had regained his senses half a 
dozen men were standing round him 

“Feel better now?” asked a voice. 

Cecil looked round, to find that Ted 
Hartmann was supporting his head. 

ae? m all right,” he said, staggering to his 
feet. “And you? 

“Sure. It was a close shave, but you 
managed to drive old toro off his course in 
time. Missed me by a yard, hedid.” 

“And my horse?” 

“Quite unhurt. You see, you caught the 
brute ’midships, as it were, and so escaped 
his horns. Plucky thing to do, all the 
same. 

“Very plucky indeed,” chimed in another 
voice, and Gibson came forward with his 
right hand outstretched. “We'll make a 
cowboy of you yet. You two lads have 
saved the cattle between you. One or two 
went over the bluff, but the boys are after 
the rest, and by this time ‘ ey’ll have set 
them milling. Question is, Who’s to have 
the ten dollars?” 

“Why, Ted, to be sure,’ 

“Cecil, of course,” said 

“Let’s put it to the jury. 
say, boys?” 

“ Divide!” roared the cowboys. 

And .Cecil and Ted shook hands on the 
compact. 


The Badger Who Was Brother to 
a Boy 
(Continued from page 13.) 


cut away, and it seemed as though a death 
blow had been dealt the boy. The shock 
was more than he could stand. He moaned 
and wept all day; he was worn out at sun- 
down and slept little that night. Next morn- 
ing he was in a raging fever and kept call- 
ing “My Badgie.” But a week later he be- 
gan to mend, and in three weeks was as 
strong as ever and childish and gay. 

He grew up to be a fine young man, but 
he took no pleasure in the killing that was 
such sport to his neighbors’ sons, and to 
his dying day he could not look on the 
skin of a badger without feelings of love, 
tenderness and regret. 


= Cecil. 


W hat do you 


The Man Who Flew Upside Down 


HINK of flying upside down in an 
aeroplane and hanging to it instead 
of resting on your seat! 

Pegoud, a French aviator, performed 
this feat on September 1, and repeated it 
the following day with remarkable success. 
He rose to a height of 3,000 feet, dropped 
about 1,500 feet, and then turned his aero- 
plane upside cown, flying for at least ten 
seconds in that position. He then righted 
the machine and reached the ground in a 
series of graceful curves. 

When asked how it felt, he said: “I felt 
as if sitting in a hairdresser’s shop and 
having a shampoo. My petrol ‘tank was 
above me and was dropping on my head. 
The wind from the screw blew it over me 
like a hairdresser’s spray. It was most re- 
freshing.” 

Until this feat was performed in France, 
it had always been supposed that the turn- 
ing of an aeroplane meant certain destruc- 
tion for the machine and its driver. More 
extensive experiments are proposed. 





Crossroads Protection 


Mirrors at crossroads are set up in Eng- 
land in a few places where automobiles are 
in danger of collision. A mirror is so 
placed at the corner that it will show any 
approaching car that is not ‘directly in 





sight. 
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A Scout Game for a 
Winter Evening 


BY H. M. NEEL«Y. 


HEN Troops are running interpatrol 

W contests—and every Troop should 

run one all winter long—there is 
nothing better to wind up the regular meet- 
ing than a good game, which has in it 
enough rough and tumble sport to stir the 
boys to the shouting pitch of enthusiasm, 
and, at the same time, which utilizes one 
of the useful branches of Scoutcraft and 
so increases the skill of the lads. 

Here is a game which I saw played in 
gymnasium style first, but which I have 
adapted to Scout work. It fulfils all the 
requirements of the really first-class Scout 
game. 

In its gymnasium form it is simply a 
race with sides as big as desired, and with 


each runner carrying another player pick-a-° 


back. But, as adapted for Scouts, it can be 
made to take in the whole realm of first- 
aid work, and the best of it is that every 
fellow in the patrol has to do the same 
work as every other fellow, so that the 
final score shows the efficiency of the whole 
patrol and not of any, particularly clever 
Scout. 

Let us suppose that the game is being 
used as a fireman’s lift patrol race and 
that the contestants are the Stags and the 
Eagles. Two lines are drawn across the 
floor of the meeting room as far apart as 
possible, leaving about six feet between 
each line and the end wall. One of these 


lines is the base line, the other the goal. 
Behind the goal the Scout Master stands 
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to act as umpire, and behind the baseline 
are the two Assistant Scout Masters or 
any two disinterested persons who are 
competent to act as judges. The dotted 
line in the diagram need not be drawn; it 
is put here simply to show that each patrol 
keeps on its own side of the room during 
the game. 

To start the game, stand the two pa- 
trols up along the side walls, with the 
patrol leader, or No. 1, at the base line. 
At the sound of the whistle No. 2 lines on 


the floor behind the baseline, No. 1 picks 
him up with the fireman’s lift and runs 
down the room with him, depositing him 
behind the goal. No. 2 then rushes back 
and finds No. 3 on the floor. He picks 
No. 3 up with the lift and rushes him to 
the goal. No. 3 then runs back for No. 4, 
No. 4 runs back for No. 5, and so on until 
No. 8 is safely deposited behind the goal. 
The first patrol to finish is the winner. 
The Scout Master and the two assistants 
must watch carefully to see that the boys, 
in their excitement, do not “edge up” over 
the lines. They must also see that the fire- 
man’s lift is made exactly as it should be, 
and the Assistant Scout Masters should 
not allow a boy to start until his patient 
is placed over his back snugly and safely. 

The game can also be played with impro- 
vised stretchers. In this No. 3 lies down, 
Nos. 1 and 2 make the stretcher of staffs 
and coats and carry him to the goal. No. 
1 then recovers his coat. No. 3 puts his in 
its place and they return for No. 4. At 
the goal No. 2 recovers his coat, No. 4 
takes his place and they return for No. 5, 
and so on until the whole patrol is across 
the goal line. 

For a further and more elaborate test, let 
the Scout Master announce that the pa- 
tients have broken their left arms or have 
burned their hands or have dislocated their 
jaws. Then the rescuers must apply the 
proper bandages before carrying the pa- 
tients across the goal, and the skill with 
which the bgndages are applied will count 
in the winning. 

This, however, should be done only in a 
rather elaborate contest, as it takes con- 
siderable time and robs the game of the 
slap-bang excitement which makes it such 
an ideal wind-up to a regular meeting. 
























they approve. 





been published. 


Write to: 














SCOUTS, ATTENTION! 


Do You Want to Go to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915? 
Do You Want to Go to College? 
Do You Want Money for Next Summer’s Camping Trip? £ 


DO YOU NEED TO EARN GOOD MONEY? 


We will help you. 


Children love it! So will you! 


You can have your own special Boy: Scout sample copies and equipment, provided 
that you are a good Scout and can get the indorsement of your Scout Master. 


Head Master—Boys’ Department 
JOHN MARTIN’S HOUSE, Inc. 


5. WEST 39th STREET 








We have worked out a plan with your Scout Masters of which 
But you must be earnest in your desire. 
devote some time each day after school hours to hard, honest, conscientious effort to 
help-us make our Magazine known to the Fathers and Mothers of Little Children not 
yet eleven years old, whom you know and who believe in what you say. 


Our Book, JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK for Little Children, is recognized by all as 
the jolliest, cleverest and best little book for younger Boys and Girls that has ever 


For you must be willing to 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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recognized by sportsmen the country over 
as America’s lowest-priced dependay.e rifle. 


Just the gun for a “hike” in the woods, or to 
take along on a camping or hunting trip. It gets 
the game every time. Its handsome, sportsmanlike 
appearance appeals at once to the boy who knows 
a good gun when he sees it. Light, easy to handle, 
and accurate to a hair. 
The low price of the Hamilton does not indicate 
any sacrifice of quality; that is the result of ex- 
clusive, patents and concentration on these two 
models only. 

MODEL 27—Bronzed barrel with steel 


jacket, sights rear open and adjustable and front 
knife sights, flat stock and forearm, 22 caliber 


GH" recosnized -SHOOTING; hard-hitting; itis 























short and long R. F. cartridges, automatic 
shell extractor. Built to “take down” easily. 
Price at all dealers, 2 se 






MODEL 027—Built just like above, ex- 
cept that is is fitted with handsomely 
turned walnut stock and forearm. 

Price at all dealers, - - -. $1.75 

Get one of these rifles now, and enjoy 
the rare sport of shooting during these 
beautiful days of fall and early winter, 
just ahead. 

If your dealer does not carry Hamilton 
Rifles, we will send the model you wish 
prepaid from the factory on receipt of 


price. 
C.J. HAMILTON & SON 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Hamilton Rifles. 


27 Depot St. 
PLYMOUTH 
MICH. 
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CAMERA SPECIAL’ 
This fine Premoette Jr. Camera will be sent to 
you, all charges prepaid, for six yearly subscrip- 
tions to Boys’ Lire at $1.00 each. The Pre- 
moette Jr. takes a clear, distinct picture and folds 
compactly for the pocket or haversack. Achromatic 
lens and ball-bearing shutter insure precision. 
Shutter permits 1-25 second, 1-50 second bulb and time 
exposures. Direct-view brilliant finder. Size of picture 
24%x3% inches. Uses the Premo Film Pack, and load 
in daylight. 
Made of aluminum, covered with genuine black grained 


Premoette 
Junior 


leather. Size, when open, 54 x3x4% inches; when 
wzz closed, 1 5-16x3x4% inches. Tan leather be -llows. 
Nickel-plated metal parts. Brass shutter. Leather 


handle. Furnished in box. If you want a larger camera, 
write a letter to our circulation department. 
REMEMBER-—Only Six Yearly Subscriptions at $1.00 
Each and the Camera is Yours. 
BOYS’ LIFE. eh aceetiem Dept., 


A Pushmobile Provides Lots of Fun 


Dan Beard will tell boys just how they can make one at home in the 
December Boys’ LiFe. 











209 Fifth Ave . New York 
nace 


“Los Exploradores” 


5 | OUNDS Spanish, doesn’t it? It isn’t 
very hard to guess what it means, 
either. The second word is almost 

exactly like our word “ explorers,” and the 

first can’t mean anything except “the.” 

But the funny thing is that these two words 

are translated “Spanish Boy Scouts.” In 

Spain Boy Scouts are called “explorers,” 

and how fitting it is, too! Almost ever 

since Spanish history began, the people 
from the big peninsula have been famous 
as explorers, 

The man in Spain corresponding to Mr. 
James E. West at National Headquarters 
has a very long and fancy name and many 
titles, but everybody likes him just’ the 
same. He is known as His Excellence 
Don Jose Messia of Sayos de los Cobos. 
Another of the leaders over there is Cap- 
tain Theodore De Iradier, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Boy Scouts in Spain, who 
writes : 

“We had a splendid show when our first 
2,500 Scouts of Madrid recently performed 
many exercises before the King and his 
staff, constructing bridges, tents, ambu-, 
lance service, cooking, etc. Everybody was 
pleased, and I cannot deny I am proud of 
my boys.” 

Spanish Scouts do practically the same 
kind of things we do here in America. 
One of the most important things they 
have to learn is kindness and humaneness. 
In the last number of “El Explorador,” 
the Spanish Boys’ Lire, is told a little 
story of their kindness. We have trans- 
lated it for you: 

It was a.chilly morning late in winter. A bat- 
talion of Boy Scouts had gone forth to exercise 
in the open fields, After drill a short recess was 
given them to go whither they listed and tune 
their souls with the great Soul of Nature. 

Some of these boys found a sparrow, an early 
harbinger of Spring, nearly frozen to death upon 
the ground. Bee of them lifted the poor bird, 
warmed it with the warmth of his breast by put- 
ting it inside his shirt, and when its seen had 
returned and it could move its wings he left the 
sparrow free and watched it joyously fly away. 

Now most boys would not have done this, for it 
is an infantile instinct to torture dumb animals. 
But the Spanish Boy Scout is taught above all 
things that valor does not mean cruelty, and that 
he alone is cruel who is a coward and unmanly. 

In the international. reunion of Boy 
Scouts that took place in Birmingham, 
England, in July, Spain was well represent- 
ed, its “exploradores” receiving merited 
applause wherever they appeared. 





Reassuring the Professor 

A professor of Yale University, who was 
one of a party which undertook to pene- 
trate the depths of a Nevada mine for 
scientific purposes, relates a startling inci- 
dent in connection therewith. 

During the professor’s ascent in the ordi- 
nary manner, by means of a bucket, and 
with a miner as a fellow passenger, the 
scientist saw signs of a weak place in the 
rope. 

“Do you often change your ropes, my 
good man?” he asked, when about half way 
from the bottom of the abyss. 

“We change them every three months,” 
was the reassuring reply of the man in the 
bucket, “and we change this one to-mor- 
row, if we get up safe to-day.”—Lippincott’s. 


A Mistake 
“Waiter,” said a traveler in a railroad 
restaurant, “did you say I had twenty min- 
utes to wait or that it was twenty minutes 
to eight! "og 
“Nayther. Oi said ye had twinty minutes 
to ate, an’ thot’s all ye did have. Yer train’s 
just gone.” 








Many a boy has lost his self-control and 





acquired a black eye simultaneously. 
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An Important Announcement 
to the Boys of the United States 








. Every Boy’s Library 
Complete List 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back, — : 
f Leslie W. Quirk 
The Blazed Trail, ran 
Stewart Edward White 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 
Coasts .....Frank R. Stockton 
The Call of the Wild..Jack London 
Cab and Caboose....Kirk Munroe 
College Years....... Ralph D. Paine 
Crooked Trails, 
Frederick Remington 
. The Cruise of the Cachalot, 
F. T. Bullen 
From Cattle Ranch to College, 
Russell Doubleday 
The Horsemen of the Plains, 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
Jeb Hutton..... James B. Connolly 
The Jester of St. Timothy’s, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
jen. Daviess cddescves John Masefield 
A Midshipman in the Pacific, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Pitching in a Pincw, 
Christy Mathewson 
The Ranch on the Oxhide, 


Henry inman 
Redney McGaw, 
Arthur E. McFarlane 
Three Years Behind the Guns, 
b.. f° 5. 
Tom Paulding...Brander Mathews 
Tommy Remington’s Battle, 
Burton E. Stevenson 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves, 
Everett T. Tomlinson 
Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout, 
Alfred Bishop Mason 
Treasure Island, 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Wells Brothers: The Young 


Cattle Kings.....Andy Adams 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sail- 


Seer ee James Barnes 





The Men Who Chose 
The Books 


George F. Bowerman, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Harrison W. Craver Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Claude G. Leland, Superintendent, Bureau 
of Libraries, Board of Education, New 
York, N, Y. 

Edward F. Stevens, Librarian, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Libra- 
rian and the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America—William D. Murray, 
George D. Pratt and Frank Presbrey. 





T never happened before, such an opportunity. Book-loving 
boys will cry out and shout when they understand all that it 
means. Think of it, boys! At last you are privileged to buy 

the books of your favorite authors at one half and sometimes two- 
thirds the price formerly paid. Books at 50 cents by authors of 
the best books ever published for boys. What do you think of it? 
Aren’t you mighty 
thankful to both authors 
and publishers for mak- 
ing such an opportunity 
possible? 

But they are willing 
to do it because they are 
more interested in filling 
boys’ hearts with joy 
than their pockets with 
money. They know that 
one of the best ways to 
make you happy is to 
give you good books to 
read. 

All the books chosen 
for EVERY BOY’S 
LIBRARY are the kind 
you read so enthusias- 
tically —the kind that 
stirs your blood, makes 
your heart throb with 
excitement, fires your 
imagination, sets you 
dreaming and _ hoping 
and planning and at- 
tempting big things. 

Look over the titles 
carefully and see if it 
is not so. Don’t they 
sound good: “Buccaneers and Pirates,” “Cab and Caboose,” “From 
Cattle Ranch to College,” “A Midshipman in the Pacific,” and 
“Pitching in a Pinch” by Christy Mathewson? What say you? 
If you were making up a list of books could you have done better? 

There are twenty-five books, just a proper number for every 
boy to start his library with. Have you a library, a library all your 
very own? If you have, what a chance to add new books to it. 
If you have not, what an opportunity to start a library. Only 50 
cents a volume! Some of you could purchase a book a week. Or, 
if you have not that much money to spare, a book a month.’ A 
number of you might club together and buy a book a week or a 
month. And you Boy Scouts, what’s the matter with a troop library? 
Each boy could contribute a small amount each week, and before 
oe it you will have purchased the whole library of twenty-five 

ooks, 


Get busy and do it. Perhaps you are the very boy to start it. You have 
always been wanting to “start something.” Now is your chance. 

Every Boy’s Library is published under the auspicc. of the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. The books may be purchased wherever books are sold. 

If there is no book store in your town, order through the Book Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY 


Boy Scout Edition 





COVER DESIGN OF EACH OF THE BOOKS 
OF EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY 
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OYS’ LIFE PREMIUMS 


This Is Your Opportunity 


Of course you know Boys’ Life, the sparkling, wide-awake magazine for boys. It is published by the Boy Scouts 
of America, but it is a magazine for every boy in the land. We hope you are a subscriber, but if not we ask you to 
look on page 23 of this issue and see there the wonderful list of things which are to appear in Boys’ Life for the 


coming months. 


If you are a subscriber, we feel sure that your first thought will be that you want other boys to have 


a share in the stories of adventure, the puzzles, jokes, high-speed photographs, prize competitions and things unusual 


and unique which will appear in the issues of the coming year. 


may obtain any one or all of the premiums listed below. 




















nee Be 
Copyright, 1910, by A. J. Tower Co. 


Waterproof Poncho, No. 536, retail value 
$1.25, given for three $1 subscriptions, or for 
two such subscriptions and 45c. in cash. Made 
hke a single blanket, but has an opening for 
the head in the center closing with a ball and 


socket fastening. May be used also as bed 
blanket, ground cloth or pack cover. Size, 45 
by 72 inches. 

Waterproof Camp Blanket, No. 541, retail 


value $1.10, given for two $1 subscription and 


30c. in cash. Single waterproof sheet, finely 
finished and light in weight. Equipped so that 
blarket may be worn as a cape. Size, 45 by 72 
inches. 





Mess Kit, No. 1001, retail value 75c., given 
for two $1 subscriptions. Consists of coffee or 
tea can, cup, stew or fry pan, one broiler, to- 
gether with handles for each article. All nest- 
ing compactly together. May be carried in 
pocket or scout haversack. 





Scout Axe, new style with Sheath, No. 1002, 
retail value $1, given for two $1 subscriptions 
and 20c. in cash. Made of one-piece solid steel, 
special temper, hand forged, missionized non- 
rusting finish. hickory handle. Equipped with 
slot for drawing nails 











_ Waterproof Cape, No. 540, retail value $2, 
given for five $1 subscriptions, or for three such 
subscriptions and 80c. in cash. Olive khaki, ex- 
tra light weight, unlined, fitted with flannel 
collar and Thompson’s clasps. 





Snare Drum, No. 1072, retail value $4.75, 
given for ten $1 subscriptions and 75c. in cash. 
Maple shell, 14 inches, finely finished hoops, 
two calfskin heads, regulation pattern with rose- 
wood sticks, rope, leather braces, snare strainer. 





Scout Knife, No. 1004, retail value $1, given 
for two $1 subscriptions and 20c. in cash. Stag 
handle, brass lining, German silver bolsters and 
shield, large polished cutting blade, screw- 
driver, can opener and boring tool for leather 
articles. (U. S. patent 6-10-02). Equipped with 
shackle for hanging on Scout belt. 





By securing # sir subscriptions at $1.00 each, you 





Y 


Scout Knife, No. 1005, retail value 50c., given 
for one $1 subscription and 10c. in cash. Ebeny 
handle, brass lining, German silver bolsters and 


large cutting blade opening without use of 
finger nail. Equipped with shackle for hanging 
ton Scout belt. 








| 


Boy Scout Trumpet, No. 1064, retail value $3, 
given for seven $1 subscriptions and 20c. im 
cash, or five such subscriptions and $1 in cash. 
In Key of G with F crook and tuning slide 
| Two turns. 





| Telegraph Instrument, No. 1008, retai? walue 
| $1.30, given for three $1 subscriptions and 10c. 
lin cash. Five ohm combination set, for use im 
| learning the Morse code. 








1088, retail 


Field Glasses, No. ; 
| value $6, given for fifteen $1 subscriptions, or 
‘for ten such subscriptions and $2 in cash. Cov- 
|ered with tan leather with case to match. Pro- 
| vided with loops and carrying cord for slinging 
pre over shoulder when out of case. 


Boy Scout 
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BIG VALUES OFFERED 


Secure Boy Scout Supplies 


All of the articles described may be obtained by ‘using the odd minutes here and there to show Boys’ Life to your 


chums and secure their subscriptions at $1.00 per year. 


Boys’ Life will appeal to every live boy, and their fathers 


and mothers will gladly subscribe if you tell them all about it. Boys’ Life sets a new high standard for boys’ magazines. 
It stands for the principles of the Scout Oath and Law as set forth in the official Handbook of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and it has engaged the services of the world’s best authors, the ones who have written the best stories for boys 
ever published. In fascinating fiction and illustrated interesting information, Boys’ Life will be the leader of all boys’ 


magazines during 1914. 





Brass Upright Microscope, No. 1085, retail 
value $2, given for five $1 subscriptions. Height, 
6% in.; single lens objective, power 25 times, 
comes packed in wood box with one mounted 
object, one pair tweezers, two glass slides. 





Brass Compound Microscope, No. 1086, retail 
value $7, given for fifteen $1 subscriptions and $1 
in cash, or for ten such subscriptions and $3 
in cash. Jointed base, height 9 inches, rack and 
pinion focussing adjustments, three lenses, power 
110 times. 








Standard Sewing Kit, No. 1061, retail value 
50c., given for one $1 subscription and 10c. ‘n 
cash. Contains scissors, safety pins, toilet pins, 
Blood’s needles, thread, buttons, etc., in khaki 
case. 





Baldwin Camp Lamp, No. 1093, given for two 
$1 subscriptions and 20c. in cash. Burns acety- 
lene gas generated from carbide. One charge 
will last three hours. Produces a steady, clear, 
white light. Estimated 14 candle power with 
projection of 150 feet. Supplied with extra car- 
bide container for carrying additional fuel. 


Do not remit for subscriptions and premiums in cash. Oxy ; 
order or check, giving both number and name of the premiums you want and indicate in your 


letter the amount of money which you are sending us. 


clearly, especially your name and your town and State. 








_Scout Compass, No 1088, retail value 40c., 
given for one $1 subscription. Oxidized open 
face instrument, watch form with metal dial 


Drum Fife, No. 1068, retail value 90c. Given 
for two $1 subscriptions and 10c. in cash. Crosby 
model, ebony, extra quality, Key of C 





Home and Camp Cooker, No. 1090, retail 
value 50c., given for one $1 subscription and 
10c. in cash. An excellent device for use on 
the hike whea a wood fire is not desired. Can 
be carried in pocket or Scout haversack. Burns 
solidified alcohol. Will boil pint of water with- 
in three and one-half minutes. Complete with 
fuel to burn from four to six hours. If extra 
can of fuel is desired add 10c. in cash. 


Handbook for Boys, leather edition, No 
3008, retail value $1.10, and Red Cross Hand- 
book on First Aid Instruction, No. 3011, retail 
valuc 30c., both given for three $1 subscriptions. 


Send postal or express money 


Be sure to write your instructions 








BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, New York City 


200 Fifth Avenue 
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geta lot 
more fun 
out of the bi- 
cycle if it is 
equipped with the 
ew Departure 
Coaster Brake. 
It halves the pedaling and makes 
cycling a healthful, invigorating 
sport—gives absolute control of the 
wheel—makes all roads easy and safe— 
you ride all day and coast half way. 


You may get a bicycle for Christmas. 
that it is equipped with a 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


If you have a biapels a, go to your dealer or repair man and he will attach a 
w Departure quickly at slizht cost 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO, - - 
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If so, see 








Brake 

















BRISTOL, CONN. 








NEWEST NOVELTY 
Scarf pins and lapel buttons made from the 
heads of Indian and Lincoln U. 8. pennies. 
Gold dipped, Price 15 cts. coin. No stamps. 


Dept. No.2. Bronx Novelty Co.,6:5 Oak Tree P1.,N.Y. 

“REAL SCOUT LIFE,” a play written especially 
for Boy Scouts. “‘Put on” last year in 30 different 
States, Canada and Mexico. Great money earner. 
25 cents, Address Susan B. Davis, Macomb, III. 

es, Monologs, Dia- 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux-Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
Large Catalog Free. T.8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 18, Chicage 








Vaudeville Sketch- 








é BOY scours ILLUSTRATED 
a aienaielal 

on THE 
STORIES THE INTERESTS OF THE 
25e. a Year poy scoUTS OF AMERICA 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN 
The Vermont Scout, 320 West St., Rutland, Vt. 

















Things All Boys Should Know 


T this time of the year your bicycle 
A will need special attention. lf you 
do not use it much during the winter 
months, cover the plated parts with vaseline. 
Do not wipe with a clean rag until you want 
to remove it altogether. !f you use your 
machine frequently during the winter and 
it happens to get wet, wipe it with a dry 
cloth when you are through. If it is al- 
lowed to dry by itself rust will soon appear. 
To make calico waterproof hang it up in 
a dry place, and give it two coats of boiled 
linseed oil. Buy the oil ready boiled; two 
quarts should be sufficient for a small tent. 
Be sure you use unbleached calico. Canvas 
may be prepared in the same way and it is 
much better than calico for weathering the 
elements. 





Do not throw away as useless a small 
clock which is beyond repair. In case of 
illness place it on a small: table with the 
patient’s medicine. Then after each dose 
has been given the hands can be moved 
ahead to show when the medicine is to be 
taken again. 





Perhaps some of you Scouts cannot find 
enough “good turns” to keep you busy. 
Here are a few suggestions you can carry 
out at home. Run over the list and see if 
you can check them all: Chop and saw 
wood, clean and scour knives, polish mir- 


rors, door-knobs and silverware; polish 
stoves, help wash dishes, wax hardwood 
floors, fill the coal-scuttle, turn the mangle, 
remove the ashes, mend broke. dishes or 
toys. 





Do you know that a little orange or 
lemon juice put on the blacking brush after 
it has been dipped in the polishing cream 
will give a more brilliant shine to boots and 
shoes? 





Linseed oil is excellent for cleaning var- 
nished grained paint. Apply it with a piece 
of clean soft flannel; rub in well and polish 
with a soft duster. Use only a drop of oil. 





Watch the animals when you are out in 
the country. They caneteach you a lot of 
things. 





You may not have paid any attention as 
how to get across a creek or river in case of 
a flood. Sheep will make for the best place 
in spite of blinding winds or rain. 





Did you ever notice that cattle will stand 
on a path at night? They don’t do it to be 
in your way, but because they know that 
at night it is several degrees colder on the 
grass than on the hard ground. Nor will 
you ever find them at night in hollows, be- 
cause they know that as a rule it is much 
colder there than on higher ground. 


The Trail to El Dorado 


(Continued from page 25.) 


|now the elk had plenty of room for run- 
ning, and as the disappointed hunters came 
up to the eastern end of the beach, they 
saw, in the gathering darkness, the game 
disappearing at the western end into the 
next bottom. 

But their dejection changed to rejoicing 
as they observed one animal, which was 
lagging far behind, fall to its knees. It 
was the one that Zeb had hit, and riding 
along the beach to where it lay panting 
and unable to rise, Zeb quickly despatched 
him. 

“That was fine work, Zeb,” said Charlie, 
slapping his brother on the back. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, we’d have had nothing 
to show for our hunt.” 

Hastily dressing the carcass as well as 
they knew how, for none of them were 
adepts at this sort of work, chey followed 
the direction taken by the elk herd into the 
westward bottom, which was almost a 
duplicate of the one they had left. As it 
was dark then, they found the wagon train 
going into corral along this bottom, near 
the river bank. 

Many of the emigrants feasted.on Zeb’s 
elk that evening, and he was a very proud 
and happy boy over the. compliments he 
received for his marksmanship. 

The grass was so luxuriant and the bot- 
tom seemed so secure that the cattle, as 
well as the mules and horses, were put out 
to graze under suitable herd guards be- 
tween the camp and the bluffs, and soon 
after darkness fell everyone not on duty 
lay down to rest, expecting nothing less 
than a sound and peaceful night’s steep. 
Curiously enough, however, no one ob- 
served that for several hours after night- 
fall -there were no wolves howling, as- 
usual, near the camp, nor that when they 
did begin the howls had a peculiar intona- 
tion and came at irregular intervals from 
widely different points. 

About 3 o’clock in the morning Zeb 
opened his eyes. broad awake, for no rea- 
son whatever that he could assign. 

Closely wrapped in his blanket under 
the wagon he lay still for a moment, listen- 
ing intently. Not a sound could he hear 
above the noise of the wind, for even 
Rataplan, tied to the wagon wheel behind, 
had gone to sleep. 

He raised himself cautiously on his el- 
bow and gazed about. At his side he could 
distinctly discern Charlie, and beyond 
him, Mr. Cloudas, both wrapped in pro- 
found slumber. 

He was still looking at them and won- 
dering what had aroused him, when a rifle 
shot rang out from the direction of the 
cattle and horse herds, then another and 
another, followed by a perfect fusilade and 
a hubbub of shouts, curses and fierce 
whoops, not so loud as they might have 
been if the wind had been blowing the 
sounds toward the corral, but sufficiently 
terrifying in volume, nevertheless. 

Convulsively Zeb reached out and caught 
Charlie and Mr. Cloudas by the arms, 
shouting: 

“Indians! Indians!” 

They sat up, dazed wit’: sleep, but the 
confusion of noises that came to their 
ears brought them to their feet like a 
dash of ice water in their faces. In a 
voice shaken with excitement, Charlie ex- 
claimed : 

“Heaven help us! They’ve stampeded 
the herds! Even the oxen are out to- 


” 


night ! 





(Continued in December Boys’ Lire.) 
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Agencies for Official Boy Scout Equipment 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Wearethe Official Outfitters in Scranton 


FOR 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Sampter Bros. 
SCRANTON PENNSYLVANIA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The World's Best Specialty Clothing Institution 
-BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


AND OTHER THINGS FOR BOYS 
Money Cheerfully Refunded 


Maurice L. Rothschild & Co. 


Minneapolis Chicago St. Paul 











PATERSON, N. J. 





Our Boys’ Clothing Department is always 
well stocked with 


OFFICIAL SCOUT UNIFORMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


MEYER BROTHERS 


“THE BOSTON STORE” 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


We Are “Prepared”! 


Boy Scouts will find a complete 
Stock of Uniforms and Equip- 


ment at this Store 





SALEM, MASS. 


SCOUT OUTFITS IN BOYS’ 
CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


We are Official Outfitters for Salem 


and vicinity 


- Talbot Co. 


SALEM MASSACHUSETTS 





EASTON, PA. 


We are authorized Local Distributors of © 


Regulation Outfits 
Everything the Boy Scout needs to wear 


Make this store your Headquarters for all 

















Boys’ Clothing 
B. R. Baker Co. Sherer. Bros. 
TOLEDO OHIO EASTON PENNSYLVANIA 
ines YORK, PA. RED BANK, N. J. 
Boy Scouts— The Official Uniforms sold 


Our Stock of Scout Uniforms and Acces- 


sories is complete at all times 


OTHER THINGS BOYS WEAR 


Lehmayer & Bro. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Baw 














by these merchants are 
manufactured and supplied 
exclusively by 











Sigmund Eisner 


Official National Outfitter Boy Scouts of America 














‘““Never Had So Much 
Real Fun Before In My Life” 


3oys—that’s the way you will feel about the Daisy Air Rifle after you have tried 
it the first time. 
It don’t take long to become a crack shot with the Daisy. 
will find yourself hitting the center of the target every time. 

You will be proud of the Daisy, too. No hanasomer gun 
has ever been made for boys. 

With it, you can shoot as straight as with the high-priced 
magazine hunting rifle, which it so much resembles. 

Every real live American boy wants to know how to handle a 
gun properly and _ shoot. Now is the time to begin—with the 
safe and reliable Daisy. 

Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer, and ask him 
to see any of the following Daisy Models. He will be glad to 
show them to you, whether you are ready to buy right away or not. 


“DAISY SPECIAL” 1000-shot Repeater, the finest air 
rifle made, finished in gun blue and provided with patented 
shot-retaining device, one of the many exclusive Daisy 
ideas found on no other make of air rifle 
Other Daisy models, 50c. to 
Little Daisy Pop-Gun 
New Daisv Target. for indoor and outdoor practice.... 50c. 


After a little practice you 


Don’t let anyone sell you an inferior air rifle. If your dealer does 
not handle the Daisy line, he will order one for you if you ask him. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


286 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


The Largest Air Rifle Pactory in the World, making 
each year more rifles than all other factories 
combined. 


Export Office: R. M. Lockwood, Megr., 

18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekcart, 

rit 717 Market St., San Francisco. 
al. 


P.S.—Show this page to your 
father, and ask him if he 
doesn’t think it’s about 
time to get you a Daisy 
Air Rifle, and teach 
you how to use it. 


The Best Known 
Boy inAmerice 


“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 











